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PREFACE 


study  of  the  History  of  Educational  Theories 
is  closely  intertwined  with  that  of  the  literary  and 
general  historical  development.  Being  the  nation  we 
are,  and  having  the  literature  we  have,  the  course  of 
English  educational  theory  is  in  a  great  degree  deter- 
mined. But  this  is  at  once  to  mark  off  the  national 
theories  of  education  as  possessing  a  distinctive  char- 
acter. From  very  early  times  our  constitution  began 
to  shape  itself  on  a  basis  of  popular  self-government; 
a  distinctive  English  literature  appeared  with  Chaucer, 
Langland,  and  Wyclif,  in  the  fourteenth  century.  From 
these  beginnings  our  constitution  and  our  national 
literature  have  grown  ;  and  the  aim  of  the  present  work 
is  to  sketch  in  outline  the  parallel  development  of 
educational  theory. 

The  study  is  almost  entirely  historical,  and  in  the 
desire  to  avoid  the  danger  into  which  the  student  of 
historical  theories  may  easily  fall  of  reading  into  an 
author  rather  what  is  in  his  own  mind  than  what  the 
author  actually  intended,  whenever  it  has  been  possible 
the  words  of  the  writers  have  been  given. 
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A  short  list  of  books  for  further  reference  has  been 
added  in  an  appendix,  containing  only  the  more  accessible 
and  necessary  sources  of  information  upon  the  subject. 

All  that  the  writer  ventures  to  hope  is  that  he  has 
suggested  thoughts  upon  one  of  the  most  important 
problems  in  our  national  life,  and  that  he  has  been  able 
to  give  sufficient  historical  grounds  for  the  suggestions 
made.  The  materials  lay  at  hand ;  he  has  merely  sought 
to  weave  them  together. 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION 

IN  preparing  the  Second  Edition  attention  has  been  paid 
to  the  suggestions  made  upon  points  of  detail  by  reviewers 
and  others.  For  this  valuable  help,  as  well  as  for  the 
generous  welcome  which  the  book  has  received,  the 
author  desires  to  express  his  very  sincere  gratitude.  The 
Index  to  Authors  at  the  end  of  the  book  is  intended 
to  enable  readers  to  obtain  a  more  connected  view  of 
the  contributions  to  English  educational  opinion  of  the 
principal  writers  and  theorists  referred  to. 
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OF 

EDUCATIONAL  THEORIES 
IN   ENGLAND 

CHAPTEE  I. 
INTRODUCTION. 

THE  following  chapters  are  an  attempt  to  restate  the 
English  educational  ideals  which  were  for  the  first  time 
distinctly  announced  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  to  trace 
them  to  their  historical  origin  in  the  pre-Renascence  era,  the 
twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  centuries.  There  is  a 
growing  belief  that  a  nation's  educational  system,  like  its 
literature  and  its  political  institutions,  is  the  outcome  of  the 
national  life  and  spirit.  It  ought  to  be  possible,  therefore,  to 
find  a  development  in  educational  theory  which  is  character- 
istically English. 

In  the  endeavour,  however  briefly,  to  discover  how  far 
the  well-known  theories  of  the  seventeenth  century,  which 
was  the  first  period  of  pause  after  the  Renascence,  might  have 
followed  from  earlier  English  materials,  a  further  inquiry  is 
naturally  involved.  What  is  the  place  of  the  Renascence 
with  respect  to  a  truly  English  educational  theory  1  Lord 
Bacon  makes  comparatively  little  of  the  Renascence  as  an 
English  movement.  Standing  at  the  head  of  the  seventeenth 
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century,  he  looks  aside  from  it  altogether,  and  speaks  of  its 
enthusiastic  adherents  as  "  the  propounders  of  those  primitive 
but  seeming  new  opinions."  It  is  true  that  in  this  opinion 
he  scarcely  does  justice  to  the  actual  and  beneficent  influence 
of  the  Renascence  in  replacing  the  degraded  Latinism  of  the 
scholastics  by  classical  models  and  ideals.  At  the  same  time 
history  shows  us  that  it  is  possible  to  err  also  in  the  opposite 
direction,  and  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  the  revival 
of  learning  in  educational  practice. 

In  the  domain  of  elementary  education,  Professor  Thorold 
Rogers  supports  the  view  here  taken  of  the  value  of  the 
education  that  was  given  in  England  in  pre-Renascence  times. 
He  devotes  several  pages  of  his  work  on  The  British  Citizen 
to  the  proof  of  his  opinion  that  "there  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that  before  the  Reformation  what  we  call  primary 
education  was  much  more  widely  afforded  than  people  think, 
and  there  is  equally  good  reason  to  believe  that  after  the 
Reformation  the  quality  and  the  amount  of  this  education 
greatly  deteriorated." 

The  two  great  events  which  mark  the  advent  of  a  new  era 
in  Europe,  and  from  which  we  date  its  modern  history,  are 
the  Revival  of  Learning  and  the  Protestant  Reformation. 
But  before  this  time  Europe  had  been  slowly  emerging  from 
the  state  of  ignorance  which  has  won  for  the  period  between 
the  sixth  and  the  twelfth  centuries  the  name  of  the  Dark 
Ages.  In  the  eighth  century  there  were  scholars,  notably  the 
English  Alcuin,  to  whom  Charlemagne  could  turn  in  his 
zeal  for  a  better  state  of  education  in  his  empire,  though  the 
unsettled  political  conditions  which  prevailed  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  earlier  portion  of  the  Middle  Ages  brought 
Charlemagne's  reform  to  an  untimely  end.  Again,  towards 
the  close  of  the  eleventh  century  "a  greater  ardour  for 
intellectual  pursuits  began  to  show  itself  in  Europe."  This 
revival  reached  its  height  in  the  century  following,  under 
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the  brilliant  intellectual  leadership  of  Abelard,  whose  fame 
4 'first  drew  to  the  streets  of  Paris  the  hordes  of  students 
whose  presence  involved  that  multiplication  of  masters  by 
whom  the  University  was  ultimately  formed."  The  rise  of  the 
English  universities  also  falls  within  this  period.  Oxford  was 
probably  an  offshoot  from  the  schools  of  Paris.  Its  first  charter 
was  granted  in  1214  by  King  John.  The  University  of 
Cambridge  received  its  charter  shortly  afterwards  from 
Henry  III.  (See  Rashdall,  Universities  in  Europe,  etc.) 
This  university  movement  in  England  ran  parallel  to  the 
revival  of  which  Abelard  was  the  central  figure  at  Paris; 
and  each  owed  its  inspiration  to  the  attractions  of  the 
scholastic  philosophy.  However  pedantic  and  word-mongering 
the  scholastic  learning  may  appear  to  us,  it  fills  a  niche 
in  the  history  of  thought  and  of  education  from  which  it 
could  ill  be  spared.  We  may  put  forward  in  brilliant 
contrast  to  it  the  theories  of  knowledge  and  scientific  method 
of  the  seventeenth  century;  but  this  earlier  saturation  of 
the  minds  of  scholars  with  the  principles  and  application 
of  the  Aristotelian  or  deductive  method  cannot  but  be  regarded 
as  a  valuable  preliminary  to  the  inductive  method  of  discovery 
which  we  owe  to  Bacon.  Nor  was  the  companion  method  of 
inductive  inquiry  altogether  unthought  of  during  this  earlier 
period.  This  interesting  fact  is  to  be  gathered  from  Hallam's 
references  to  Roger  Bacon,*  and  from  the  following  words 
contained  in  an  address  by  Sir  Henry  Roscoe :  "  These  great 
truths  had  already  been  partially  announced  by  the  first  Bacon 
three  hundred  years  before,  but  Lord  Bacon  placed  them  in 
their  true  light,  and  was  the  first  to  see  plainly  and  proclaim 
loudly  that  a  new  era  for  science  had  arrived." 

Taking  the  Middle  Ages  as  a  whole,  the  intellectual  education 
that  was  given  was  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Church. 
The  popes  issued  edicts  at  various  times  for  the  establishment 

*  History  of  the  Middle  Ages  (Ward,  Lock  and  Co.'s  edition),  p.  687. 
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of  schools  in  connection  with  the  monasteries  and  cathedrals, 
and  obtained  the  help  of  mediaeval  kings  in  furtherance  of 
their  object.  In  the  year  1176,  for  example,  a  council  that  was 
held  at  Rome  decreed  that  every  cathedral  school  should  have 
a  schoolmaster  to  teach  poor  scholars  free  of  charge.  Every 
monastery,  too,  had  its  school,  where  novices  received  such 
training  as  would  enable  them  to  read  and  write,  and  to  take 
part  in  the  religious  services.  "Externs,"  or  children  of  laymen 
not  intending  to  enter  the  Church,  were  also  admitted.  In 
some  of  these  cathedral  and  monastic  schools  we  have  the 
foundation  of  existing  English  grammar  schools,  though  far 
more  of  the  latter  owe  their  origin  to  royal  or  private  founders, 
especially  to  wealthy  citizens  of  the  middle  class. 

Existing  side  by  side  with  these  early  efforts  in  the  direction 
of  intellectual  education  was  the  education  of  chivalry.* 
Whilst  the  town  and  cloister  schools  were  engaged  in  the 
teaching  of  the  "seven  liberal  arts"  of  grammar,  logic,  rhetoric, 
music,  geometry,  arithmetic,  and  astronomy,  the  young  page 
and  squire  were  being  instructed  in  the  "seven  free  arts," 
which  were  riding,  swimming,  boxing,  hawking,  shooting  with 
the  bow,  playing  chess,  and  making  verses.  The  one  was  a 
physical,  the  other  an  equally  one-sided  intellectual,  education. 
But  the  former  preserved  the  seeds  of  the  social  virtues: 
loyalty,  generosity,  courage;  the  latter  kept  alive,  however 
faintly,  the  love  of  learning ;  so  that,  though  Europe,  after  the 
fall  of  the  Roman  empire  and  the  settlement  of  the  Goths  in 
the  south  and  west,  passed  "from  ignorance  to  superstition, 
from  superstition  to  vice  and  lawlessness,  and  from  thence  to 
general  rudeness  and  poverty,"  it  was  yet  possible  to  retrace 
these  steps.  We  may  accordingly,  with  Hallam,  "class  the 
various  movements  which  took  place  between  the  twelfth  and 

*  See  articles  on  "The  Schools  of  the  Middle  Ages"  and  "The- 
Renaissance  in  relation  to  Education  "  in  SONNENSCHEIN'S  Encyclopaedia, 
of  Education. 
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fifteenth  centuries  under  three  principal  heads  (pursuing  an 
inverted  order  and  passing  along  the  ascending  scale)  as 
they  relate  to  the  wealth,  the  manners,  or  the  taste  and 
learning  of  Europe."  * 

§  Progress  in  Education  from  the  Twelfth  to  the  Fifteenth 
Century. 

It  is  in  the  three  last  centuries  of  the  Middle  Ages,  from  the 
twelfth  to  the  fifteenth,  if  anywhere,  that  the  birth  of  a 
characteristically  English  education  is  to  be  traced.  During 
this  period,  as  is  brilliantly  shown  in  M.  Jusserand's  Literary 
History  of  the  English  People,  and  with  equal  interest  and 
ability  in  Professor  Henry  Morley's  English  Writers,  the  Saxon 
and  Norman  peoples  were  fused  into  one  nation,  and  the  Saxon 
and  Norman  languages  became  one  tongue.  These  centuries 
saw  the  beginning  of  the  English  people,  the  English  con- 
stitution, and  of  a  settled  language.  Chaucer  is  the  poet, 
Wyclif  the  prophet  and  preacher,  Langland  the  mystic,  and 
Roger  Bacon  the  scientist  and  philosopher,  of  a  new  nation. 
Ey  the  side  of  these  should  be  placed  the  name  of  Simon  de 
Montfort,  who,  by  means  of  his  parliament  of  1265,  established 
once  for  all  the  appeal  to  the  people. 

Whilst  the  foundations  of  English  life  and  English  literature 
were  thus  being  laid,  what  was  the  condition  of  learning  1  We 
have  seen  that  the  town  cathedral  schools  followed  in  the  wake 
of  the  monastic  schools.  From  the  former  sprang  yet  another 
•class  of  parish  or  parochial  schools.  Mention  has  also  been 
made  of  the  burgher  or  town  grammar  schools.  Latin  education 
flourished.  Not  only  religious  books,  but  the  ancient  classics, 
were  copied  and  collected ;  "  they  are  liked,  they  are  known  by 
heart,  quoted  in  writings  and  even  in  conversation."  The 
writings  of  John  of  Salisbury  and  William  of  Malmesbury 

*  HALL  AM,  Middle  Ages,  p.  614. 
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in  the  twelfth  century  show  the  extent  to  which  Latin  was 
cultivated.  The  former  is  typical  also  of  the  spirit  of 
English  learning,  so  far,  at  least,  as  exemplified  by  the  English 
theorists  three  centuries  later  in  shaking  off  Renascence 
influences. 

Having  been  a  scholar  of  Paris  when  its  schools  were 
at  the  height  of  their  fame  under  Abelard,  curiosity  led 
him  after  a  long  absence  to  visit  his  old  companions,  whom 
"dialectics  still  detained."  "  I  found  them,"  he  says,  "just  as 
I  had  left  them,  and  at  the  same  point :  they  had  not  advanced 
one  step  in  the  art  of  solving  our  ancient  questions,  nor  added 
to  their  science  the  smallest  proposition.  ...  I  then  clearly 
saw,  what  it  is  easy  to  discover,  that  the  study  of  dialectics, 
fruitful  if  employed  as  a  means  to  reach  the  sciences,  re- 
mains inert  and  barren  if  taken  as  being  itself  the  object  of 
study."  * 

There  are  many  signs  that  the  love  of  books  had  been 
growing  in  England  in  the  age  preceding  that  of  Chaucer, 
Gower,  Langland,  and  Wyclif.  Not  only  had  the  monasteries 
been  deemed  incomplete  without  a  library,  which  it  was  the 
worthy  ambition  of  abbots  and  monks  alike  to  enrich,  believing, 
with  John  of  Salisbury,  that  "  a  cloister  without  books  is  like 
a  citadel  without  arms,"  but  the  love  of  collecting  manuscripts 
was  extending  amongst  private  individuals,  and  the  universities 
were  laying  the  foundation  of  their  great  libraries.  Of  private 
collectors  Richard  de  Bury,  the  author  of  Philobiblon,  a  defence 
of  books  and  learning,  and  Lord  Chancellor  of  England  in 
1334,  was  the  most  famous.  His  agents  travelled  through 
England,  France,  and  Italy  to  secure  manuscripts,  and  he 
regularly  employed  all  kinds  of  penmen  and  scholars  in 
embellishing  and  copying  his  books  or  working  upon  the  text 
of  his  manuscripts.  At  the  same  time,  the  spread  of  know- 
ledge and  the  growing  importance  of  the  universities  gave  rise 
*  JUSSERAND,  Literary  History  of  the  English  People,  p.  173. 
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to  booksellers,  though,  in  the  interests  of  the  poorer  students, 
the  universities  were  sanctioned  to  take  the  trade  entirely 
under  their  protection.  Gifts  and  bequests  of  books  to  the 
university  libraries  became  frequent.  Richard  de  Bury's 
collection,  for  example,  which  during  his  lifetime  had  been 
always  open  to  serious  students,  was  bequeathed  to  Oxford. 
Similar  bequests  were  made  by  Thomas  de  Cobham  and 
Humphrey  of  Gloucester.  The  Franciscan  libraries  were 
founded,  of  which  there  were  two  at  Oxford,  one  for  Francis- 
can graduates,  the  other  for  secular  students,  who  were  not 
of  their  order,  but  were  being  instructed  by  them.  Mr.  A.  F. 
Leach,  in  his  book  on  English  Schools  at  the  Reformation, 
describes  these  libraries,  and  shows  that  by  the  inclusion  of 
Roger  Bacon's  works  (said  to  be  one  hundred  in  number)  and 
others  of  the  same  order  attention  was  given  to  science  by 
educational  authorities  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  following  reference:  "The 
worshipful  Richard  Whyttyngton,  Knight  (1)  and  Lord  Mayor 
of  London,"  laid  the  foundation  stone  of  the  library  of  the 
Grey  Friars,  London,  in  1421. 

The  mention  of  the  Franciscans  calls  attention  to  yet  another 
phase  of  pre-Renascence  education  in  England.  The  order  of 
travelling  and  preaching  friars  first  came  to  England  in  the 
year  1224.  They  differed  greatly  from  the  monastic  orders. 
The  ideal  of  their  founder,  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  was  that  as 
itinerant  preachers,  "  apostles  of  poverty  and  of  pity,"  they 
should  go  forth  two  and  two  to  build  up  the  ruined  Church. 
St.  Francis  himself  was  an  enemy  of  book  learning,  probably 
on  account  of  the  empty  theological  disputations  of  the  schools 
to  which  alone  it  seemed  to  lead.  But  in  this  one  respect  he 
was  unable  to  command  the  loyalty  of  his  followers,  largely 
because  scholars  were  themselves  drawn  to  his  order  under 
the  spell  of  his  moral  persuasion.  "Very  soon  the  English 
Franciscans  became  the  most  learned  body  in  Europe,  and  that 
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character  they  never  lost  till  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries r 
swept  them  out  of  the  land."  *  To  this  summary  Jessopp  adds 
the  names  of  the  three  great  English  Franciscan  scholars,  Hales, 
Roger  Bacon,  Duns  Scotus,  and  the  Dominicans,  Thomas 
Aquinas  and  Alhertus  Magnus,  as  having  "  given  to  intellectual 
life  that  amazing  lift  into  a  higher  region  of  thought,  specula- 
tion, and  inquiry  which  prepared  the  way  for  greater  things  by- 
and-by."  But  greatly  as  English  scholarship  was  strengthened 
by  the  friars,  it  did  not  by  any  means  begin  with  them. 
Jessopp  shows  how  much  the  Franciscans  owed  at  their  first 
coming  to  the  famous  Churchman  Grostete,  afterwards  Bishop 
of  Lincoln,  and  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  of  which  he 
was  the  most  distinguished  scholar.  "The  son  of  a  peasant, 
probably  a  serf,"  he  exercised  the  duties  of  his  see  in  sturdy 
independence  alike  of  king  and  pope,  so  real  was  the  power 
which  learning  and  intelligence  could  give. 

Simple  as  the  separate  elements  may  appear  to  us,  looking 
back  from  a  distance  of  five  hundred  years,  there  was  a  system 
of  free  education  in  England  which  brought  some  measure  of 
learning  within  the  reach  of  all,  and  the  highest  learning  of 
the  day  within  the  reach  of  those  who  sought  it  through  the 
Church.  English  monastic  education  had  in  the  twelfth 
century  proved  its  efficiency  by  the  elevation  of  Nicholas 
Breakspear,  the  son  of  a  menial  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Albans, 
to  the  papacy  as  Adrian  IV.  The  multiplication  of  the  friars 
in  the  next  century  is  proof  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  be 
rich  to  become  learned.  We  read  that  villeins  even  sent 
their  children  to  Oxford,  and  the  Commons,  in  no  very  liberal 
spirit,  are  heard  to  protest  against  this  advancement  by  means 
of  learning — avancement  par  dergie — the  King,  however, 
declining  their  protest.  If  we  look  at  the  grammar  schools, 
the  same  growing  adequacy  to  the  times  is  what  we  meet  with. 
*  The  Coining  of  the  Friars,  p.  45, 
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It  is  estimated  by  Mr.  A.  F.  Leach*  that  there  were  three 
hundred  grammar  schools  in  England  at  the  close  of  Edward 
III.'s  reign  in  1377.  With  a  population  of  two  and  a  half 
millions,  this  represents  one  secondary  school  for  every  8,300 
people.  Judging  from  the  Eeport  of  the  Schools  Inquiry 
Commission,  Leach  calculates  that  in  1865  there  was  one 
secondary  school  for  every  23,750  people  !  Of  the  eight  most 
populous  towns  at  that  time,  six  were  cathedral  cities,  each 
with  its  episcopal  grammar  school.  London,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  44,000,  had  at  least  four  schools.  "A  large 
proportion  of  the  population,  therefore,  had  the  opportunity 
of  attending  grammar  schools." 

In  an  interesting  review  of  the  history  of  the  school  at 
"Winchester  during  the  five  hundred  years  1393-1893,  {  the 
same  writer  remarks  upon  the  high  esteem  in  which  the  school 
was  held  almost  immediately  after  its  foundation.  Originally 
intended  to  fill  up  the  gaps  made  in  the  ranks  of  the  educated 
clergy  by  the  Black  Death  by  "  converting  promising  paupers 
into  performing  priests,"  the  school  at  once  took  a  rank  which 
.gave  education  and  educational  institutions  "  an  importance 
in  the  world's  eyes  they  had  never  before  possessed.  Wyke- 
ham's  poor  scholars  gave  an  impetus  hardly  second  to  that 
of  Wyclif's  poor  preachers  to  the  growth  of  learning." 

The  work  of  the  reforming  preachers  was  in  itself  enlighten- 
ing and  educative.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  friars. 
The  orders  of  wandering  preachers,  sprung  themselves  from 
the  people,  in  hearty  sympathy  with  them,  and  with  this 
single  difference,  that,  having  studied,  they  were  able  to  voice 

*  English  Schools  at  the  Reformation,  pp.  88,  89.  Mr.  J.  C.  Tarver, 
taking  Whitaker's  list  of  secondary  schools  for  England  and  Wales,  finds 
that  in  1897  there  was  one  to  every  fifty-four  thousand  j  but  adds  that 
euch  a  comparison  cannot  be  pressed  too  closely,  as  the  middle  classes, 
who  should  use  the  secondary  schools,  are  relatively  less  numerous  than 
they  were  in  the  Middle  Ages.  (Debateable  Claims,  p.  7.) 

f  Contemporary  Review,  October,  1893. 
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their  wants,  desires,  and  aspirations,  were  doing  much  for  the- 
emancipation  of  the  people  of  England.  An  audience  was- 
being  prepared  for  the  writers  who,  at  the  close  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  addressed  the  new  nation  in  their  own 
tongue.  Though  the  friars  in  course  of  time  fell  away  from 
their  first  zeal,  and  deserved  but  too  well  the  satires  of  Chaucer 
and  the  rebukes  of  Wyclif,  they  had  appealed  to  instincts  in 
the  English  people  which  had  dwelt  with  them  from  Saxon 
times,  and  which  still  retain  their  strong  hold  upon  English 
life.  A  religious  earnestness,  which  is  always  attracted  by 
religious  earnestness  in  others,  has  been  characteristic  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  from  the  very  first,  and  has  had  a  moulding 
influence  upon  the  course  of  our  educational  development. 
In  keeping  with  this  characteristic,  Langland's  Vision  was,, 
in  part  at  least,  made  possible  by  the  early  self-denial,  poverty, 
and  manifest  sincerity  of  the  Franciscans.  Its  expression  was 
only  intensified  by  their  subsequent  lapse  into  ease  and  care- 
lessness. "Wyclif 's  "poor  priests"  were  in  direct  imitation 
of  the  itinerant  friars.  The  passion  with  which  they  wrought 
sprang  from  what  they  saw  of  the  degeneracy  of  the  earlier 
order.  But  Wyclif  struck  a  deeper  note  when  he  announced 
that  the  people  should  be  "the  sole  keepers  of  their  own 
conscience."  It  was  the  first  in  that  great  cry  of  revolt  which 
has  set  free  Northern  Europe  from  the  supremacy  of  Rome.* 
England  in  the  fourteenth  century  experienced  an  impulse 
towards  reformation,  which,  through  that  of  Huss,  pointed 
forward  to  the  great  German  Reformation  that  affected  all 
Europe.  In  the  same  century  "England  took  part  in  & 
tentative  Renaissance,  that  preceded  the  greater  one  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  At  the  time  when  Italy  produced  Petrarch 

*  Draper  makes  pointed  reference  to  the  fact  that  Edward  III.,  at 
Wyclif  s  suggestion,  refused  to  do  homage  to  the  Pope,  though,  weaker 
princes  succeeding,  this  was  not  repeated  till  the  time  of  Henry  VIL. 
(Intellectual  Development  of  Europe,  vol.  ii.,  chap,  v.) 
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and    Boccaccio,    and    France    Froissart,    England    produced 
Chaucer,  the  greatest  of  the  four." 

Evidence  upon  this  point  is  rapidly  accumulating,  and  from 
a  great  variety  of  sources.  The  conclusions  of  Jusserand, 
whose  words  have  just  been  quoted,  are  derived  from  the 
literary  history  of  England  towards  the  close  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  Jessopp's  from  the  ecclesiastical  movements  of  the 
time ;  Leach  has  ransacked  the  archives  and  muniment  rooms 
of  our  cathedrals  and  ecclesiastical  corporations;  and  further 
support  of  the  view  is  drawn  from  the  economic  records 
which  Professor  Thorold  Kogers  has  closely  studied.  Whilst, 
judging  from  the  one  set  of  documents  extracts  from  which 
he  has  collected  and  edited  with  great  care,  Leach  forms  a 
high  estimate  of  the  educational  value  of  the  two  chief  types 
of  mediaeval  schools,  the  song  school  and  the  grammar  school, 
Thorold  Rogers  infers  from  the  bills  sent  in  by  workmen 
and  artificers,  great  numbers  of  which  he  has  examined,, 
that  elementary  education  was  not  at  so  low  an  ebb  as  in 
the  Reformation  era,  and  even  in  the  first  half  of  the  Stuart 
period.  *  Criticising  the  Chantries  Acts  of  Henry  VIII.  and 
Edward  VI.,  the  author  of  English  Schools  at  the  Reformation 
says,  "Before  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  England  was  par 
excellence  the  land  of  song.  Erasmus  describes  the  English 
as  the  musical,  the  Germans  as  the  drunken  people.  If 
nowadays  in  common  repute  the  epithets  are  reversed,  is  it. 
not  largely  owing  to  the  abolition  of  the  training  schools  of 
song  and  music?  .  .  .  We  might  have  been  a  singing  people 
and  an  educated  people  three  centuries  ago  instead  of  just 
beginning  to  be  so  in  the  nineteenth  century."  In  regard 
to  the  grammar  schools,  Leach  believes  that  Latin  was  as 

*  Da  Marnier  has  extended  the  indictment  to  the  later  Stuart  period. 
He  quotes  in  Punch  (January,  1881)  the  envious  wish  of  a  girl  learning 
history  that  she  had  lived  under  James  II.,  because  "  education  was  very 
much  neglected  in  his  reign." 
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thoroughly  taught  as  it  ever  has  been  since,  the  classical 
revival  notwithstanding.  "  For  all  practical  knowledge  of  the 
language,  for  readiness  in  reading,  in  writing,  and  still  more 
in  speaking  Latin,  the  young  Beckets,  or  Mertons,  or  Wolseys 
might  be  safely  pitted  against  their  modern  successors.  .  .  . 
Moreover,  who  took  up  the  new  learning  with  zest  ?  "Wolsey, 
who  had  been  headmaster  of  Magdalen  College  School;  Fox,  who 
had  been  headmaster  of  Stratford-on-Avon  Grammar  School, 
etc.  .  .  .  How  could  they  have  done  so  if  they  had  merely 
learnt  at  school  to  stumble  through  the  Church  service  ? "  * 

In  the  excellent  short  history  of  the  growth  of  the  rights 
-and  privileges  of  the  British  citizen,  Thorold  Rogers  brings 
forward  the  economic  evidence  of  the  condition  of  education 
amongst  the  people  of  England  in  the  Middle  Ages :  "  I  have 
often  found,  in  searching  among  the  relics  of  pre-Reformation 
papers,  bills  for  work  done  written  out  by  country  artisans, 
smiths,  carpenters,  masons,  and  the  like,  in  which  the 
spelling  is  better  than  it  was  three  centuries  later,  and  the 
charges  are  properly  calculated.  Such  persons  must  have 
had  some  education  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.''! 
Reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  song  seem,  therefore,  to  have 
constituted  the  elementary  education  of  pre-Renascence  times 
in  England.  Langland  especially  must  have  written  for 
readers  among  the  lower  middle  classes;  and  the  artisans 
of  the  eastern  counties  "  transcribed  and  cherished  "  fragments 
of  "Wyclifs  English  version  of  the  Bible.  The  decline  in 
general  education  after  the  Reformation  and  the  Revival 
Professor  Rogers  traces  in  the  striking  falling  off  in  the 
character  of  written  documents:  "A  bold,  plain,  legible  hand 
degenerates  into  an  almost  illegible  scrawl,  into  very  bad 
grammar  and  worse  spelling."  To  the  intellectual  life  of  the 
nation,  which  was  centred  in  the  universities,  the  same  writer 

*  English  Schools  at  the  Reformation,  pp.  96,  97,  105-108. 
t  The  British  Citizen,  p.  124. 
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traces  the  English  reformation  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
Oxford,  which  had  given  a  welcome  to  the  Franciscans,  also 
sheltered  Wyclif,  and  became,  with  its  sister  university  of 
Cambridge,  the  first  home  in  England  of  the  humanistic 
revival. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  regarding  the  Renascence  as  in  itself 
constituting  the  new  point  of  departure  which  signalized 
the  advent  of  a  modern  world,  it  is  only  one  of  three  or  four 
companion  tendencies  all  of  which  take  their  rise  from  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  which  jointly  contribute  to  the  intellectual 
life  of  the  last  four  centuries.  At  least  four  such  tendencies 
are  distinguishable,  two  of  them  more  or  less  popular  in  their 
origin  and  influence,  the  other  two  more  directly  related  to- 
learning.  They  are — 

(1)  The  development,   use,  and  cultivation  of  the  modern 
languages,  with  their  consequent  literatures ; 

(2)  The    growth   of    liberty    of   conscience    in  matters   of 
religion,  attended  by  new  political  ideals; 

(3)  The   pursuit   of  culture,   chiefly   through   the   classics, 
the  humanistic  movement ; 

(4)  The  new  interest  in  the  world,  due  to  various  causes — 
the  expansion  of  trade  and  commerce,  the  crusades,  voyages 
of  discovery,  and  books  of  travel  in  which  even  in  the  pre- 
Renascence    period  Englishmen    delighted,   and  the    natural 
awakening  of   the  thirst  for  facts  as  the  wordy  warfare  of 
the  scholastics  proved  itself  more  and  more  abortive.     This 
was    the    naturalistic    movement,    and   was    without    doubt 
greatly  stimulated  by  the  study  of  the  Greek  writers  in  the 
second  part  of  the  Renascence  period,  from  the  close  of  the 
fifteenth  century  onward. 

The  last-named  tendencies  represent  the  two  chief  lines  of 
advance  from  scholasticism.  The  former  is  a  revolt  from 
its  uncouth  speech,  the  latter  (culminating  in  Bacon's  in- 
ductive method)  from  the  barrenness  of  its  research. 


CHAPTEE  II. 
THE  RENASCENCE  PERIOD  IN  ENGLAND. 

""TjlROM  tne  first,"  says  J.  K.  Green  in  his  chapter  on  the 
JL  "New  Learning,"*  "it  was  manifest  that  the  revival  of 
letters  would  take  a  tone  in  England  very  different  from  the 
tone  it  had  taken  in  Italy,  a  tone  less  literary,  less  largely 
human,  but  more  moral,  more  religious,  more  practical  in  its 
bearings  both  upon  society  and  politics." 

The  Renascence  movement  and  its  spirit  have  been  so  well 
described  by  various  writers  that  a  very  brief  account  of  what 
that  movement  actually  was  will  suffice.  It  may  be  divided 
into  two  fairly  well-defined  periods.  The  first,  from  1400  to 
1550,  was  the  period  of  the  revival  of  classical  style;  this 
movement  had  its  centre  in  Italy.  The  second  half  of  the 
Renascence  era,  from  1550  onwards,!  was  taken  up  rather  by 
the  study  of  the  subject-matter  of  the  classical  writers.  The 
one  was  a  linguistic,  the  other  a  humanistic  movement. 
Following  the  lead  of  the  great  Italians,  Dante,  Boccaccio, 
and  Petrarch,  the  educated  world,  which  had  hitherto  been 
trained  simply  in  the  logical  analysis  and  dialectic  of  the 
schools,  and  in  the  use  of  an  inelegant  and  often  ungram- 
matical  Latin  speech,  awoke  to  the  beauty  of  literary  form. 
Imitation  of  the  classics  became  a  fashion.  The  Italian  schools 
were  thronged  with  princes  and  princesses  and  noble  youths 
of  both  sexes.  This  first  revival  was,  in  a  manner,  the  last 

*  Short  History  of  the  English  People,  chap,  vi.,  section  iv. 
t  Erasmus  was  even  earlier  :  see  pp.  22-24. 
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pursuit  of  chivalry.  It  was  the  cultivation  of  a  polished 
speech,  a  studious  imitation  of  the  classical  models,  Manner 
was  more  important  for  the  time  than  matter.  The  Latin 
language  was  studied  in  its  great  authors ;  but  it  was  the 
language  itself  rather  than  its  contents.  To  understand  the 
seal  with  which  this  pursuit  was  taken  up,  we  should  re- 
member that,  since  the  Roman  empire  outgrew  the  Greek 
influences  which  had  prevailed  during  the  first  centuries  of 
the  Christian  era,  Latin  had  been  the  language  of  learning, 
of  statesmanship,  of  the  law-courts,  and  of  religion.  The 
Italian  revival  was  literary,  therefore,  rather  than  scientific. 
Its  ideal  was  a  cultured  speech.  In  this  respect  the  fifteenth 
-century  movement  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  Latin  litera- 
ture, which  is  largely  rhetorical.  A  refined  literary  taste, 
skill  in  the  composition  of  Latin  prose  and  verse,  the  power 
of  untiring  criticism  and  emendation  of  the  texts  of  the 
-classical  authors — these  were  the  features  and  the  tests  of 
the  new  scholarship.  And  there  was  great  and  enduring 
value  in  this  work.  These  enthusiastic  labours,  that  were 
devoted  to  the  mere  text  of  the  ancient  classical  writers,  un- 
doubtedly laid  the  foundation  of  modern  linguistic  scholar- 
ship, and  were  the  immediate  preparation  for  the  "humanistic" 
studies  which  succeeded  in  the  next  century.  Grammars  were 
written,  dictionaries  compiled,  and  texts  prepared — a  contribu- 
tion to  the  study  of  language  of  which  no  century  need  be 
ashamed.  But  by  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  the 
enthusiasm  for  form  and  style  and  manner  of  speech  had 
well-nigh  spent  itself.  It  was  replaced,  however,  by  a  greater 
enthusiasm,  the  almost  inevitable  sequel  of  the  earlier.  This 
was  the  humanistic  movement.  Thoughtful  readers  of  the 
classics,  now  that  a  close  and  intelligent  study  of  them  had 
become  possible,  became  interested  in  the  nature -knowledge, 
the  opinions,  and  the  philosophy  of  the  ancients,  and  in  the 
teachings  of  ancient  history.  The  manners,  customs,  and  laws, 
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the  personal  and  national  qualities,  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,, 
began  to  win  attention.  This  new  realm  of  research  which 
underlay  the  literatures  came  to  he  known  as  the  "  humanities," 
and,  as  compared  with  the  preceding  tasks  of  the  grammarians- 
and  the  lexicographers,  the  word  very  well  describes  the 
change  of  interest.  Indeed,  this  toil  is  not  yet  ended,  and 
so  long  as  the  men  of  every  age  are  interesting  to  those  who 
live  in  the  same  world,  and  are  met  face  to  face  by  the  same 
problems,  so -long  will  the  "humanities"  have  their  place  in 
any  complete  system  of  education. 

At  first  English  scholars  were  captivated  by  the  new  learn- 
ing. Erasmus,  Wolsey,  and  Ascham  are  types  of  thinkers 
upon  educational  matters  who,  from  their  several  points  of 
view,  practically  accepted  the  Renascence  standards.  The 
remarkable  success  of  Sturm  at  Strasburg,*  the  advocacy  of 
the  study  of  the  classical  and  Biblical  languages  by  the  Re- 
formers, combined  with  a  real  enthusiasm  for  the  new  learning 
as  compared  with  that  which  preceded  it,  could  not  fail  to 
have  an  influence  upon  English  opinion.  When,  however, 
we  come  to  trace  the  actual  effects  of  the  Renascence  upon 
education  in  England,  we  shall  have  even  before  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  certainly  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
to  draw  a  sharp  line  of  distinction  between  the  views  of  the- 
educational  theorists  and  the  practice  of  the  schools  and 
universities.  Writers  like  Bacon,  Dury,  Hoole,  and  Locke 
broke  free  from  the  classical  traditions  both  of  scholasticism 
and  of  the  Renascence  itself.  But  in  the  schools  a  dull 
routine  of  Latin  formed  the  staple  of  the  education  given. 

One  of  the  most  important  problems  connected  with  educa- 
tion in  England  is  to  determine  how  much  is  really  meant, 
or  ought  to  be  meant,  when  we  speak  of  the  Renascence  era 
as  that  of  the  Revival  of  Learning.  It  was  only  possible  to 
give  a  few  hints  in  the  direction  of  solving  the  problem  in  the 

*  A  brief  account  of  Sturm's  system  is  given  in  the  Appendix. 
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introductory  chapter,  but  even  these  may  have  served  to  suggest 
that  the  Renascence,  as  a  classical  revival,  was  but  one  of  a 
number  of  movements  which  mark  off  the  Modern  from  the 
Middle  Ages.  The  learning  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  a  Latin 
learning;  the  Renascence  was  a  much-needed  revolt  against 
its  unclassical  form.  There  is  an  essential  difference,  however, 
between  the  position  of  England  and  that  of  the  originally 
Latin-speaking  nations,  such  as  France  and  Italy.  To  these 
the  pure  style  of  Virgil  and  Cicero  was,  in  a  sense,  but  the 
coming  back  to  them  of  their  own  speech  with  a  freshness 
and  vigour  as  from  its  fountain  head.  Yet  the  attempt  to 
Latinize  France  or  Italy  was  an  attempt  to  set  back  the 
finger  on  the  dial  of  time.  Even  in  Rome  itself,  "in  the 
purest  ages  of  Latinity,"  the  popular  language  was  not  that 
of  the  orations  of  Cicero;  and  from  that  time  onward  each 
people,  according  to  its  racial  peculiarities,  had  been  modifying 
the  speech  of  ancient  Rome  till  there  sprang  from  it  the 
distinct  modern  languages  of  France,  Italy,  and  Spain.  To 
revive  Latin,  for  all  purposes  of  learning,  to  the  extent  of 
thrusting  a  style  of  speech  upon  these  nations  which  had  not 
even  been  current  in  Rome  itself,  may  well  have  been  a 
hopeless  task ;  indeed,  it  proved  to  be  so.  Still,  so  far  as  the 
effort  was  made,  and  seemed  likely  to  succeed,  it  might  fairly 
be  called  a  "revival."  But  it  was  not  the  same  in  England. 
Latin  had  not  been  our  ancient  tongue.  If  the  awakened 
taste  of  Italy  was  due  to  the  homage  paid  by  Dante,  Boccaccio, 
and  Petrarch  to  Virgil  and  Cicero,  the  awakened  taste  of  Eng- 
land was  due  to  the  fact  that  Chaucer,  Wyclif,  and  Langland 
had  made  use  of  English.  English  ears  were  listening  for  the 
music  of  their  own  tongue.  For  example,  when  Spenser  had 
published  only  The  Shepherd's  Calendar,  the  novelist  Greene 
wrote  (in  the  Preface  to  his  Menaphon),  satirizing  the  "English- 
Italians,"  "They  will  tell  you  of  Petrarch,  Tasso,  Celiano, 
with  an  infinite  number  of  others,  to  whom  if  I  should 
c 
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oppose  Chaucer,  Lydgate,  Gower,  with  such- like  that  lived 
under  the  tyranny  of  ignorance"  (!),...  and  again,  "I 
would  prefer  divine  Master  Spenser,  the  miracle  of  wit,  to 
bandy  line  for  line  for  my  life  in  honour  of  England  against 
Spain,  France,  Italy,  and  all  the  world."  The  Fairy  Queen 
had  not  then  appeared,  but  The  Shepherd's  Calendar  had  gone 
rapidly  through  three  editions. 

Chaucer's  was  the  one  voice  to  which  England  still  listened 
with  pleasure,  and  for  nearly  two  centuries  little  was  to  be 
heard  but  echoes  of  his  utterance.  Of  the  one  notable  book 
that  was  produced  in  the  interval,  More's  Utopia,  Professor 
Tout  says,  in  his  recently  published  history  of  the  period,  that, 
, though  it  was  addressed  to  the  scholars  of  the  new  learning,  it 
has  a  "  definitely  English  bearing,  if  not  in  the  remedies  that 
it  suggested,  at  least  in  the  evils  which  it  unveiled."  When  a 
great  English  poet  at  last  appeared  in  Spenser,  he  deliberately 
eschewed*  Renascence  modes,  and  used  the  purest  Saxon  at 
his  command,  saying  that  of  Chaucer  he  "his  songs  did  lere." 


§  Reasons  for  the  Firm  Hold  which  the,  Renascence  Movement 
obtained. 

We  have,  therefore,  to  account  for  the  strong  hold  which 
the  Renascence  learning  obtained,  not  only  in  the  originally 
Latin-speaking  countries,  but  in  Germany  and  England, 
amongst  Teutons  and  Saxons. 

If,  as  seems  to  be  the  case,  the  Renascence,  in  its  first  phase, 
was  a  last  pursuit  of  chivalry — since  chivalrous  pursuits  are 
always  more  popular  than  monastic— there  would  be  a  tendency 

*  Professor  H.  Morley  states  that  Spenser  withheld  certain  poems  he 
had  written,  and  thinks  it  was  because  they  were  exercises  of  ingenuity, 
according  to  a  fashion  of  the  time,  being  in  the  manner  of  "the  most 
delicate  and  fine-conceited  Grecians  and  Italians"  (English  Literature, 
pp.  390,  391). 
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for  Latin  learning  to  become  a  fashion,  and  in  this  way  its 
hold  upon  the  popular  mind  would  he  strengthened. 

Further,  the  revival  in  its  second  phase,  unlocking  as  it  did 
the  stores  of  ancient  learning,  aroused  the  intellectual  en- 
thusiasm of  scholars,  tired  of  wordy  warfare  and  of  minute 
logical  and  grammatical  analysis.  The  Renascence  was  in  this 
very  real  sense  a  revival  in  that  it  reawoke  the  instincts  of 
true  scholarship,  careful  criticism  heing  made  the  stepping-stone 
to  exact  knowledge. 

The  Reformation  movement,  moreover,  seconded  that  of  the 
Revival  of  Learning.  The  appeal  of  the  Reformers  was  from 
the  edicts  of  the  Church  and  its  councils  to  the  Scriptures  as 
the  primary  source  of  all  authoritative  utterance  in  matters  of 
religion.  They  encouraged  the  study  of  the  original  languages, 
so  that  Greek  and  even  Hebrew  were  extensively  cultivated. 
And  from  another  cause  the  Reformers  turned  to  the  ancient 
writers.  Being  in  so  great  a  minority,  they  felt  the  need  of 
some  external  support  which  they  could  quote  in  opposition  to 
the  claims  of  the  Church.  "  Martin  Luther,"  says  Lord  Bacon, 
41  conducted,  no  doubt,  by  a  higher  providence,  but  in  discourse 
of  reason,  finding  what  a  province  he  had  undertaken  against 
the  Bishop  of  Rome  and  the  degenerate  traditions  of  the 
Church,  and  finding  his  own  solitude,  being  no  ways  aided 
by  the  opinions  of  his  own  time,  was  enforced  to  awake  all 
antiquity  and  to  call  former  times  to  his  succour  to  make  a 
party  against  the  present  time,  so  that  the  ancient  authors, 
both  in  divinity  and  in  humanity,  which  had  long  time  slept 
in  libraries,  began  generally  to  be  read  and  revolved." 

The  religious  and  political  questions  of  the  day  gave  also  a 
new  value  to  eloquence,  merely  as  an  effective  style  in  address- 
ing the  people,  whether  with  the  view  of  winning  them  to  the 
side  of  the  Reformers  or  in  arguments  against  them.  "  So 
that  these  four  causes  concurring,  the  admiration  of  ancient 
authors,  the  hate  of  the  schoolmen,  the  exact  study  of  languages, 
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and  the  efficacy  of  preaching,  did  bring  in  an  affectionate  study 
of  eloquence  and  copie  "  (copiousness)  "  of  speech,  which  then 
began  to  flourish."  * 

Yet  another  cause  of  the  rapid  extension  of  the  classical 
learning  was  the  readiness  with  which  it  could  be  adapted 
to  school  purposes.  Supplied  by  the  labours  of  the  gram- 
marians and  lexicographers  of  the  first  Renascence  period 
with  the  necessary  books,  the  school  founders  and  school- 
masters of  the  sixteenth  century  had  their  tools  ready  to  hand. 
This  is  a  point  that  will  reappear  in  the  next  section. 

§  Immediate  Effects  of  the  Renascence. 

The  immediate  effects  of  the  Renascence  in  England  may  be 
grouped  under  the  three  headings  of  (1)  Literary;  (2)  Educa- 
tional; (3)  Social. 

(1)  The  effect  upon  literature  was  twofold.  One  direction 
in  which  the  new  classical  enthusiasm  carried  men's  speech 
and  writing  was  soon  felt  to  be  mistaken.  The  Latinizing 
of  the  English  tongue  went  on  apace  for  about  a  couple  of 
generations.  But  the  "English-Italians"  came  in  for  the 
severe  satire  of  the  robuster  intellects  of  the  latter  half  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  Spenser,  to  give  point  to  his  protest,  wrote 
in  an  older  form  of  English  than  that  which  was  then  in  use> 
in  order  to  re-establish  the  mother-tongue  against  the  inroads 
of  Latin.  Shakespeare  satirizes  the  "taffata  phrases,  silken 
terms  precise,"  and  in  more  than  one  of  his  plays  seems  to- 
be  holding  up  the  followers  of  the  classical  fashion  to  ridicule. 
The  injury  that  was  threatened  to  the  mother- tongue  was, 
therefore,  to  a  large  extent  prevented.  But  it  should  be  added 
that  a  second  effect  which  the  revival  had  in  the  realm  of 
literature  was  the  new  interest  that  was  taken  in  Greek  and 
in  the  Greek  learning.  The  value  of  Greek  thought  to  modern 

*  BACON,  Advancement  of  Learning,  Book.  I.,  chap,  iv.,  §  2. 
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Europe  in  philosophy,  in  morals,  in  politics,  and  in  rudimentary 
science,  it  would  be  scarcely  possible  to  estimate. 

(2)  In  its  influence  upon  the  education  of   the  time,  the 
Renascence,  whatever  its  defects   as   an   educational  system, 
had  two  well-marked  features  in  which  it  was  an  advance 
upon  that  of  the  schoolmen,     (a)  The  passion  to  extend  the 
new  learning  had  an  almost  immediate  effect  upon  schools  and 
school   education.      Elementary   text-books   were   written   by 
some  of  the  greatest  of  the  scholars,  described  by  a  writer  in 
Buisson's    Dictionary    as    simple    and    charming    in    style. 
The   good  influence   of    these   efforts   was,   however,   greatly 
checked  by  the  religious  and  political  troubles  that  followed. 
{b)  Educational  theory  was  no  less  changed,  and  in  this  direc- 
tion the  results  have  been  much  more  permanent.    The  systems 
of  Erasmus,  Sturm,  Ascham,  and  the  Jesuits  have  made  a  deep 
impression  on  the  secondary  and  higher  education  even  of  the 
present   day;    but   as   first    propounded    they   were    contem- 
poraneous with  the  Renascence  movement  itself,  indeed  were 
a  part  of  it. 

(3)  If  the  social  effect  of  the  cultivation  of  the  new  learning 
is  to  be  judged  by  the  comment  "Inglese  italianato  e  un  diavolo 
incarnate"  ("the  Italianized  Englishman  is  a  devil  incarnate"), 
it  was  bad  indeed.    Certain  it  is  that  many  preferred  not  to  send 
their  sons  to  Italy.     The  study  of  the  classics  was  too  undis- 
criminating.      Nothing  was  too   bad   to   be   transcribed   and 
imitated.     Hence  there  was  a  partial  return  to  pagan  vice  and 
unbelief. 

On  the  whole,  however,  save  as  the  efforts  of  the  Reformers 
availed  in  the  spread  of  general  culture,  these  immediate  effects 
of  the  Renascence  were  felt  only  by  the  few.  For  example, 
the  social  effect  just  referred  to  is  not  likely  to  have  been  very 
far-reaching.  An  attentive  regard  to  the  history  and  literature 
of  any  period  will  always  have  a  humanizing  tendency;  and 
the  better  and  stronger  minds  will  gain  more  from  it  that  is 
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instructive  and  elevating  than  the  weak  and  dissolute  can 
possibly  contract  of  harm. 

The  cardinal  errors  of  the  system,  as  an  educational  theory 
and  practice  are  indicated  in  the  brief  review  of  the  work  and 
influence  of  Sturm  given  in  the  Appendix. 

The  two  names  which  are  most  representative  of  Renas- 
cence influences  in  English  educational  theory  are  those  of 
Erasmus  and  Ascham.  Though  not  an  Englishman  by  birth, 
Erasmus  spent  a  great  part  of  his  life  in  England,  and  is 
certainly  English  in  spirit.  After  receiving  an  education  at 
the  school  of  the  Brethren  of  the  Common  Life  at  Deventer, 
more  liberal  than  that  which  was  to  be  obtained  either  in  the 
town  or  grammar  schools  or  in  those  which  the  Renascence 
later  called  into  being,  he  was  thwarted  in  his  wish  for  a 
university  education  by  the  death  of  his  parents.  He  was, 
therefore,  largely  self-taught.  Almost  entirely  independent  of 
his  contemporaries,  he  was  at  the  same  time  devoted  to  the 
study  of  the  ancient  writers,  whose  systems  of  thought  and 
philosophy,  however,  he  sought  to  modify,  so  that  they  might 
accord  with  the  principles  of  Christianity.  "He  worshipped 
Christ,"  says  the  writer  in  Buisson's  Dictionary,  "but  he 
would  willingly  have  canonized  Socrates."*  Yet  he  was  far 
from  thinking  that  all  useful  knowledge  was  to  be  found  in  the 
ancient  classics.  In  advance  of  the  mere  stylists  to  whom  the 
Renascence  was  a  revival  of  language  rather  than  a  revival  of 
learning,  and  well  able  to  appreciate  the  stores  of  wisdom  to  be 
found  in  the  writers  of  antiquity,  he  could  not  forget  that  the 
Bible,  the  Christian  fathers  Augustine  and  Jerome,  and  even 
some  more  recent  authors,  had  formed  part  of  his  early 
education  at  Deventer.  His  later  experience  still  further  fitted 
him  for  the  part  he  played.  Warring  against  the  uncultivated 
style  of  the  Middle  Ages,  he  felt  himself  under  no  obligation 
either  to  be  "more  Ciceronian  than  Cicero  himself,"  or  to 

*  Dictionnaire  de  PJdagogie,  art.  "Erasme." 
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derive  his  educational  system  entirely  from  classical  sources. 
His  works  on  education  are  the  outcome  of  a  free  and  keen 
intelligence,  taking  stock  of  educational  possibilities  at  the  very 
hour  when  mediaeval  was  passing  into  modern  Europe.  He 
treats  of  education  as  a  whole,  starting  from  its  very  earliest 
stages.  Its  nature  and  methods,  the  art  of  making  instruction 
interesting,  and  the  necessity  of  avoiding  a  barbarous  discipline, 
are  points  which  Erasmus  regards  as  parts  of  the  general 
question  of  giving  to  children  a  sound  literary  education.  He 
remarks  that  the  seeds  of  virtue  are  sown  in  infancy,  and 
enters  into  the  details  of  infant  training.  Illuminated  alphabets, 
wax-covered  tablets  on  which  to  learn  to  form  the  letters,  and 
even  cakes  and  sweetmeats  as  the  rewards  of  good  effort,  come 
within  his  view.  He  believes  that  children  need  much  play,  and 
that  at  first  work  itself  should  be  more  in  the  form  of  an  amuse- 
ment. The  lessons  should  be  suited  to  the  pupils'  ages,  should 
not  be  too  long,  and  the  aim  in  the  teacher's  mind  should  be 
to  give  children  a  pleasurable  interest  in  the  literature  studied, 
which  might  remain  as  a  valuable  incentive  to  the  pursuit  of 
learning  in  later  years.  The  study  of  words,  Erasmus  saw, 
ought  to  lead  to  a  knowledge  of  things.  Though  it  was 
necessary  to  begin  with  language,  because  in  it  knowledge  is 
contained  and  conveyed,  yet  what  is  learnt  from  books  must  be 
compared  with  the  real  things  that  come  within  the  child's 
experience.  Men  and  nature  must  be  studied  side  by  side  with 
books.  Plants  and  animals  should  be  observed,  and  what  the 
ancients  said  of  them  be  compared  with  the  learner's  own 
observations.  Erasmus  was  so  great  a  believer  in  the  power  of 
education  that  his  advocacy  of  it  involved  him  in  a  theological 
controversy,  his  opinion  that  more  is  due,  whether  of  good  or 
evil,  to  environing  influences  than  to  heredity  itself  entangling 
him  in  a  dispute  with  the  champions  of  the  doctrine  of  original 
sin.  J.  E.  Green  admirably  describes  him : — 

"  His  combination  of  vast  learning  with  a  keen  observation,  of 
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acuteness  of  remark  with  a  lively  fancy,  of  genial  wit  with  a 
perfect  good  sense,  his  union  of  as  sincere  a  piety  and  as 
profound  a  zeal  for  rational  religion  as  Colet's  with  a  dis- 
passionate fairness  towards  older  faiths,  a  large  love  of  secular 
culture,  and  a  genial  freedom  and  play  of  mind — this  union 
was  his  own,  and  it  was  through  this  that  Erasmus  embodied 
for  the  Teutonic  peoples  the  quickening  influence  of  the  new 
learning.'* 

An  English  contemporary  of  Erasmus,  Alexander  Barclay, 
published  in  1508  a  volume  of  satires  in  English,  in  which 
the  broader  views  of  education  are  earnestly  put  forward. 
One  of  the  best  known  of  Barclay's  satires  in  The  Ship  of 
Fools,  and  one  which,  as  he  himself  says,  is  in  part  a  translation 
and  in  part  original,  is  that  on  "  Unprofitable  Study." 

"  Many  which  say  that  they  theyr  grammar  can 
Are  als  great  folys  as  when  they  first  began. 

Another  cometh  in  with  bocardo  and  pheryson, 
And  out  goeth  agayne  a  fole  in  conclusyon." 

After  saying  that  with  some  scholars  it  is  nothing  but  est  and 
non  est,  he  makes  the  comment — 

"  Thus  passe  forth  these  folys  the  dayes  of  theyr  lyfe 
In  two  syllables,  not  givynge  advertence 
To  other  cunnynge,  doctryne,  nor  scyence. 

With  such  folyes  tender  youth  is  defylyd, 
And  all  theyr  dayes  on  them  they  set  delyte ; 
But  godly  doctryne  is  from  theyr  myndes  exylyd, 
Which  should  the  body  and  soule  also  profyte. 
They  take  no  layser,  pleasur,  nor  respyte 
To  other  sciences,  plesaunt  and  profytable, 
But  without  end  in  one  thynge  chat  and  bable."  * 

*  The  work  as  a  whole  being  a  free  rendering  of  SEBASTIAN  BRANDT'S 
NarrenscMff.  In  the  passages  quoted  Barclay  seems  to  have  the  school- 
men especially  in  his  mind. 
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§  Schools  and  Educators  of  the  Sixteenth  Century. 

Knight,  in  his  Life  of  Dean  Colet,  describes  the  state  of 
schools  in  London  at  this  period.  The  Chancellor  of  Paul's 
(as  in  all  the  ancient  cathedral  churches)  was  master  of  the 
schools,  having  the  direction  and  government  of  literature  not 
only  within  the  Church,  but  within  the  whole  city;  all  the 
masters  and  teachers  of  grammar  were  subject  to  him; 
particularly  he  was  to  find  a  fit  master  for  the  cathedral 
school,  who  should  instruct  the  boys  in  grammar  and  set 
them  the  example  of  a  good  life.  This  restriction  that  was 
set  upon  the  opening  of  schools  within  the  city,  by  allowing 
none  to  teach  there  without  the  Chancellor's  licence,  Colet 
sought  to  remove.  He  founded  his  school  as  a  separate 
trust.  He  himself  prepared  a  short  Latin  grammar,  which 
he  submitted  for  revision  first  to  Lily,  the  headmaster,  and 
afterwards  to  Erasmus.  But  education  was  not  yet  popular. 
When  Erasmus  undertook  the  further  service  of  procuring 
an  assistant  master  to  work  with  Lily,  he  could  not  find  any 
of  the  Masters  of  Arts  at  Cambridge  who  would  accept  the 
post.  "Who,"  one  of  them  asked,  "would  lead  such  a 
slavish  life  among  boys  in  a  school  if  he  can  have  any 
other  way  of  living  1"  A  query  which,  unfortunately  for 
education,  has  risen  not  to  English  lips  alone,  and  which 
only  within  comparatively  recent  times  has  been  silenced  by 
the  esteem  in  which  the  profession  of  the  teacher  is  coming 
to  be  held.  It  is  to  be  said  in  excuse  of  the  Cambridge 
masters  that  the  school  hours  were  unmercifully  long.  Two 
long  stretches  of  four  hours  each — from  seven  to  eleven, 
and  again  from  one  to  five — filled  up  the  school  6W  both  in 
summer  and  winter,  to  which  statement  a  recent  biographer* 
adds  that  these  hours  remained  unchanged  at  St.  Paul's  till 
within  living  memory.  "  Kemedies,"  or  extra  play-days  or 
*  LUPTON,  Life  of  Dean  Colet  (1887),  p.  172. 
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half-holidays,  in  addition  to  saints'  days  and  Sundays,  there 
were  to  be  none,  the  penalty  being  a  fine  equivalent  to  £25 
of  our  money  to  be  paid  by  the  master  for  each  holiday  so 
granted  ("he  shall  forfett  xl8  tociens  quociens").  Colet  was 
an  excellent  scholar  for  his  time.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
well  versed  in  Cicero  and  the  best  Latin  authors,  as  well  as 
in  logic,  mathematics,  and  the  early  Christian  fathers.  Of 
Greek  his  knowledge  was  but  scanty.  The  term  Grceculus  iste 
having  been  applied  to  Erasmus  as  savouring  of  heresy,  the 
few  that  understood  Greek  feared  to  teach  it.  This  defect 
Colet  resolved  to  remedy  in  his  school.  "The  founders  of 
colleges  and  schools  have  not  always  been  the  greatest  clerks, 
though  for  the  most  part  the  wisest  and  best  of  men " ; 
William  of  Wykeham,  for  example,  when  accused  of  being 
no  scholar,  was  content  to  reply  that  he  could  make  scholars, 
and  that  was  greater.  * 

It  was  the  neglect  of  this  work  of  "  making  scholars  "  which 
brought  the  monasteries  into  disrepute,  and  which  made  their 
dissolution  by  Henry  VIII.  possible.  A  letter  written  by 
Archbishop  Cranmer  to  Cromwell  acknowledging  the  receipt 
of  the  new  scheme  for  bishoprics  and  colleges,  and  especially 
for  Christ  Church  College,  Canterbury,  is  still  extant.  Cran- 
mer criticises  the  proposal  to  appoint  prebendaries  on  the 
strength  of  the  nation's  past  experience  of  them  that  they 
"  spent  their  time  in  much  idleness,  .  .  .  and  that  commonly  a 
prebendary  is  neither  a  learner  nor  teacher,  but  a  good  viander." 
Originally  they  were  appointed  for  the  maintenance  of  good 
learning,  but,  owing  to  their  neglect  of  this,  Cranmer  suggests 
that  bursaries  for  the  support  of  lecturers  and  students  would 
better  serve  the  purposes  of  education.  The  better  promotion 
of  solid  learning  was  the  plea  universally  put  forward  as  the 
pretext  for  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries.  The  success 
of  the  plea  speaks  well  for  popular  feeling  in  favour  of 
*  KNIGHT,  Life  of  Dean  Colet,  pp.  15,  H8-150. 
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education ;  but,  in  actual  fact,  Henry  professed  much  more 
than  he  performed,  and  even  the  monastic  schools  were  in 
many  cases  broken  up,  and  the  revenues,  part  of  which  at 
least  had  gone  to  the  support  of  education,  were  transferred 
to  the  King's  coffers.  However,  the  proposals  were  in  th& 
right  direction,  and  in  some  cases  were  carried  out  by  Henry 
himself.  By  the  end  of  the  century  a  fair  number  of  grammar 
schools  was  established.  Educational  prospects  of  the  country 
were  in  every  way  improved.  Cranmer  was  a  staunch  friend 
of  the  education  of  the  poorer  classes,  and  as  the  King's  vice- 
gerent and  chief  adviser,  Thomas  Cromwell,  was  in  sympathy 
with  him,  we  are  able  to  trace  much  of  this  improvement  to  its 
true  sources.* 

The  writer  of  the  history  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  grammar 
school  at  Heath,  near  Halifax,  has  done  much  to  throw  light 
upon  educational  movements  in  the  sixteenth  century  in  the 
lectures  with  which  his  volume  concludes.  This  is  especially  the 
case  with  the  references  he  makes  to  Becon,  one  of  Archbishop 
Cranmer's  chaplains.  Becon  greatly  laments  the  neglect  into 
which  education  had  fallen.  "Through  the  schoolmaster,"  he 
writes,  "youth  is  brought  up  in  the  knowledge  of  God  and 
of  His  holy  word,  and  also  in  the  science  of  good  letters  and 

*  The  documents  bearing  upon  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  have 
been  carefully  edited  by  Mr.  Henry  Cole.  In  the  Appendix  to  his  work 
the  text  of  some  of  the  educational  proposals  of  Henry's  time  is  quoted. 
At  Exeter,  e.g.,  it  was  proposed  to  have  in  connection  with  the  cathedral 
church — (1)  a  free  singing  school,  where  forty  children  were  to  be 
taught  "  frely  to  rede,  to  write,  synge,  and  playe  upon  instruments  of 
musike,  also  ther  A  B  C  in  greke  and  hebrew,  and  every  of  the  said 
xl  children  to  have  wekely  xiid  for  their  meat  and  drink,  and  yerly 
vis  viiid  for  a  gowne,"  in  return  for  which  they  were  to  serve  in 
the  cathedral  as  choristers ;  (2)  a  free  grammar  school,  where  also  forty 
children  were  to  have  12d.  weekly,  but  to  live  at  home,  the  limit  being 
that  the  father  should  be  known  not  to  be  worth  in  goods  above  £300,  or 
that  he  should  not  be  spending  over  £40  a  year. 
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virtuous  manners,  so  that  they  become  the  faithful  servants 
of  God  and  profitable  members  of  the  commonwealth,"  and 
in  another  passage,  "It  is  the  duty  of  a  good  schoolmaster  to 
show  them  the  true  understanding  of  all  things,  lest  they  pro- 
nounce after  the  manner  of  a  parrot  without  any  understanding, 
and  profit  nothing  by  their  studies." 

The  schoolmaster,  in  Becon's  judgment,  had  to  teach  three 
things : — (1)  the  Scriptures,  especially  setting  forth  the 
histories  and  the  delineations  of  vice  and  virtue  contained  in 
them,  a  point  with  which  Dr.  Felix  Adler  is  in  full  accord ; 
(2)  "good  letters,"  the  poets,  orators,  historians,  and  philoso- 
phers of  ancient  time,  with  the  qualification,  hereafter  so 
rigidly  adhered  to  by  the  Jesuits,  "so  far  as  their  writings 
may  be  handmaids  to  God's  word," — by  no  means  an  un- 
necessary safeguard  in  the  education  of  children  after  what 
has  been  said  as  to  the  indiscriminate  use  that  was  often  made 
of  classical  literature ;  (3)  good  manners,  bringing  up  the 
children  in  "humanity  and  civility  of  life,"  words  which 
taken  together  define  the  scope  of  morals  as  personal  and 
social,  and  moral  training  as  the  making  of  the  man  and  the 
citizen.  "Manners  makyth  man,"  said  Becon,  quoting  also 
another  saying :  "  A  child  is  better  unborn  than  untaught." 

One  of  the  undoubted  signs  of  the  times  was  the  appearance 
of  Sir  Thomas  Elyot's  book,  The  Governor,  dedicated  to  the 
Xing  in  1534.  He  had  served  the  King  from  childhood,  and 
felt  "violently  stirred"  to  set  forth  in  the  vulgar  tongue  some 
of  his  thoughts  concerning  the  education  of  those  who  were  to 
take  part  in  public  affairs.  Amongst  the  first,  if  not  the  first, 
writer  in  English  of  a  treatise  on  education,  Elyot's  work 
claims  attention  alike  from  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  conceived 
and  the  care  with  which  it  is  accomplished.  He  is  alive  to 
the  need  of  an  all-round  education.  Commencing  with  infant 
training  and  the  order  of  the  learning  in  which  a  nobleman 
should  be  trained  before  he  is  seven  years  of  age,  he  includes 
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with  the  intellectual  and  physical  the  moral  and  aesthetic  aims 
of  education.  He  commends  the  teaching  of  music,  carefully 
distinguishing,  as  Plato  does  in  The  Republic,  that  which  is 
profitable  from  that  which  is  "  reprovable."  If  a  child  shows 
a  gift  for  painting  or  carving  in  wood  or  stone,  he  should  be 
encouraged;  a  practical  craftsman  might  be  called  in  to  instruct 
him  at  such  times  as  were  not  devoted  to  serious  learning. 
Elyot  states  with  care  what  he  thinks  should  be  the  order 
followed  in  education  after  seven  years  of  age,  and  what 
authors  should  first  be  read.  We  should  not  expect  to  receive 
from  this  pioneer  amongst  educationists  all  the  light  which 
the  lapse  of  more  than  three  and  a  half  centuries  has  brought 
within  our  reach.  If  the  child  does  not  begin  Latin  and 
Greek  together,  which  he  would  prefer,  he  would  have  Greek 
taken  first,  not  for  Herbart's  reason  that  it  contains  the 
most  attractive  literature  for  boys,  but  because  it  is  "the 
hardest  to  come  by."  He  thinks  the  boy  may  begin  Greek  at 
seven,  and  in  the  meantime  use  Latin  in  e very-day  speech,  as 
all  the  members  of  a  nobleman's  family  would  be  able  to  speak 
Latin  elegantly.  "And  what  doubt  is  there,"  Elyot  asks,  "but 
so  he  may  as  soon  speak  good  Latin  as  he  may  do  pure 
French,  which  now  is  brought  into  as  many  rules  and  figures 
and  as  long  a  grammar  as  is  Latin  or  Greek?"  He  would 
follow  on  with  logic  and  rhetoric,  advising  for  the  study  of  the 
latter  a  book  by  Erasmus  ("whom  all  gentle  wittes  ar  bounden 
to  thanke  and  support").  The  reason  why  gentlemen  of  the 
period  were  not  equal  in  learning  to  the  ancients  was  because 
of  the  pride  and  negligence  of  parents  and  the  scarcity  of  good 
teachers,  and  by  the  latter  Elyot  explains  that  he  means  not 
those  who  can  teach  or  make  rules  only,  but  those  who  can  illus- 
trate the  meaning  of  the  authors  and  explain  their  references. 
Quintilian  is  often  quoted  as  his  authority.  History,  moreover, 
shows  the  value  of  being  well  educated.  Elyot  quotes  the  case 
of  Henry  "Beau  Clerke"  and  his  two  brothers,  Eobert  and 
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William.  Robert  he  vanquished  rather  by  his  wisdom  and 
learning  than  by  force,  adding  policy  to  virtue  and  courage ; 
and  William  was  hated  alike  by  his  nobles  and  his  people  for 
his  dissolute  life. 

Elyot  had  much  to  say  also  upon  physical  and  moral  training. 
Taking  his  work  and  Becon's  together,  the  educational  ideals  of 
the  period  are  seen  to  be  a  blending  of  the  aims  of  religion  and 
citizenship.  When  we  pass  on  to  the  Elizabethan  writers 
Ascham  and  Mulcaster,  the  spirit  of  modern  times  seems 
already  to  have  set  in,  with  its  discourses  upon  discipline  and 
method  and  the  development  of  the  aims  and  even  the  prin- 
ciples of  a  complete  system  of  education. 

Queen  Elizabeth's  Latin  tutor,  Roger  Ascham,  is  to  a  great 
extent  free  from  purely  Renascence  influences.  He  forestalls 
the  stereotyped  language  methods  of  the  secondary  schools 
with  a  theory  of  teaching  Latin  which  has  in  part,  at  least, 
reappeared  in  much  more  recent  systems.  Persuaded  of  the 
possibility  of  alluring  to  learning,  he  dissents  from  the  brutal 
flogging  practices  of  his  time.  The  rod,  in  his  opinion,  has  its 
place  rather  in  moral  correction  than  as  a  means  of  enforcing 
intellectual  labour.  He  has,  indeed,  the  characteristic  English 
faith  in  the  slow-witted  but  plodding — and,  as  he  saw  with 
sorrow,  often  birch-belaboured — boy,  who,  whilst  not  brilliant, 
is  very  often  persevering,  and  retains  well  what  he  learns. 
He  unfolds  in  his  few  pages  on  "A  Ready  Way  to  the  Latin 
Tongue,"  *  the  plan  which  he  pursued  with  his  royal  pupil,  on 
lines  which  had  been  already  hinted  at  by  Colet  and  Erasmus. 
Ascham  does  not  believe  that  children  naturally  dislike 
learning.  He  quotes  the  case  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  who  pre- 
ferred reading  Plato  to  the  pleasures  of  the  hawking-party, 
and  who  said,  by  way  of  accounting  for  her  preference,  that 
one  of  the  greatest  benefits  God  ever  gave  her  was  "sharp 
and  severe  parents  and  so  gentle  a  schoolmaster."  Ascham's 
*  Tke  Schoolmaster,  Part  II. 
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language  method  was  conceived  in  the  same  spirit.  It  was 
one  which  should  allure  rather  than  repel.  Eejecting  the 
Latin  paraphrases,  epitomes,  and  declamations  which  were 
considered  essential  steps  in  Latin  learning,  he  relies  simply 
upon  translation  and  retranslation,  combined  with  a  more  or 
less  instinctive  imitation,  to  give  a  mastery  of  the  Latin 
tongue.  The  steps  he  proposes  are  four  in  number:  at  first 
a  minimum  of  grammar,  just  sufficient  for  the  understanding 
of  the  forms  as  they  occur ;  then  the  author  to  be  explained, 
and  portions  construed;  this  to  be  followed  by  translation 
into  English;  and  the  child's  own  translation  to  be  finally 
retranslated  into  Latin,  and  compared  by  the  pupil  himself 
with  the  original.  The  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  the 
language  follows  in  this  way  by  an  inductive  process  from 
meeting  with  actual  cases  in  which  they  occur.  "We  do 
not  contemn  rules,"  said  Ascham,  "  but  we  gladly  teach  rules, 
and  teach  them  more  plainly,  sensibly,  and  orderly  than  they 
be  commonly  taught  in  common  schools."  Ascham  evidently 
was  not  the  slave  of  prevailing  modes  in  education.  On  the 
contrary,  he  freely  criticises  them  alike  on  the  score  of  disci- 
pline and  of  teaching.  These  features  of  Ascham's  essay  are 
still  more  strongly  marked  in  the  second  of  the  great 
Elizabethan  writers  on  education. 

If  Mulcaster's  books  could  be  divested  of  their  fantastic 
language  and  condensed  into  a  more  modern  and  readable 
style  of  English,  they  might  very  well  be  reprinted  (as 
indeed  one  of  them,  The  Positions,  recently  has  been)  and 
circulated  for  our  enlightenment  to-day.  On  many  points 
this  Elizabethan  schoolmaster  is  abreast  of  the  thought  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  This  will  be  readily  seen  if  we  take  a 
few  of  the  more  salient  features  of  his  thoughts  upon  educa- 
tion. The  aim  of  education  was  to  be  the  development,  of  all 
the  faculties.  To  this  end,  Mulcaster  advocated  something 
more  than  mere  book-learning;  writing  and  drawing  were  to 
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be  cultivated  along  with  reading,  and  music  was  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  school  subject.  For  the  introduction  of  drawing 
such  reasons  were  given  as  the  training  of  the  fingers  and  the 
use  of  such  training  in  learning  to  write,  the  cultivation  of  the 
sense  of  proportion  and  of  the  perception  of  beauty  in  form, 
the  practical  value  to  "manualists,"  or  hand-workers;  even 
colouring  is  included  in  the  early  drawing  lessons.  Precocious 
children  should  not  be  forced ;  it  was  such  that  were  most 
commonly  hastened  prematurely  to  the  grave  through  bodily 
weakness.  School  hours  were  too  long,  Mulcaster  said;  and 
few  would  disagree  with  him,  when  we  know  that  they  lasted 
from  seven  until  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  from  one 
to  five  in  the  afternoon.  He  introduced  also  for  school  use 
a  set  of  systematic  and  carefully  graduated  physical  exercises. 
But  it  is  even  more  striking  to  find  in  him  the  pioneer 
of  the  modern  application  of  psychology  to  education.  He 
distinguishes  amongst  the  powers  of  the  growing  mind  "wit 
to  take,"  which  we  speak  of  now  under  the  names  of  percep- 
tion and  apperception,  "memory  to  keep,"  corresponding  to 
our  laws  of  retentiveness  and  association,  and  "discretion 
to  discern,"  the  equivalent  of  the  processes  of  discrimination 
and  judgment.  When  Mulcaster  says  that  things  should  be  so 
taught  that  that  which  goes  before  may  lead  on  to  that  which 
follows,  he  is  only  stating  in  other  words  Herbert  Spencer's  dic- 
tum that  the  child  in  learning  must  of  necessity  pass  "  from  the 
known  to  the  unknown."  And,  again,  in  the  statement  that 
things  should  be  brought  under  the  observation  of  children  in 
such  a  way  as  to  appeal  to  the  senses,  we  have  the  spirit  of 
Herbert  Spencer's  rule  to  proceed  "from  the  concrete  to  the 
abstract."  Nor  do  these  instances  exhaust  the  excellent  points 
in  Mulcaster's  system.  He  pleaded  for  a  universal  education, 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  good  for  all  to  have  education. 
Rich  and  poor,  boys  and  girls,  should  alike  be  instructed  in 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  drawing.  Mulcaster  even 
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Baw  that  there  were  advantages  in  mixed,  or  "dual"  schools. 
His  views  relating  to  the  training  of  teachers  anticipate  the 
developments  which  have  taken  place  in  connection  with 
university  colleges  within  the  present  generation.  And  upon 
one  point  at  least  modern  opinion  has  yet  to  be  brought  into 
line  with  Mulcaster's  keen  educational  insight  when  he 
asserted  that  the  best  teachers  were  required  for  the  lowest 
forms,  and,  Mulcaster  added,  these  should  be  the  best  paid.* 
When  we  compare  these  views  with  those  of  the  typical 
Renascence  schoolmaster,  there  is  not  much  difficulty  in  en- 
dorsing Quick's  verdict  that  "  it  would  have  been  a  vast  gain 
to  Europe  if  Mulcaster  had  been  followed  instead  of  Sturm." 

§  General  Review  of  Educational  Progress  in  England  in 
the  Sixteenth  Century. 

The  brief  sketch  already  given  of  the  progress  of  education 
in  England  up  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  gives  the 
clue  to  much  that  followed.  Apart  altogether  from  the  impulse 
of  the  classical  revival,  the  England  of  the  Tudors  progressed 
in  every  department  of  national  life.  As  phases  of  this 
activity  and  advance,  the  four  tendencies  which  have  been 
referred  to  as  marking  the  transition  from  mediaeval  to  modem 
times  may  still  be  mentioned.  In  the  era  of  crisis,  when  the 
traditions  of  mediaeval  Europe  were  broken  with  and  largely 
abandoned,  and  the  foundations  of  our  modern  life  were  being 
laid,  these  four  tendencies  became  more  and  more  pronounced. 

(1)  The  modern  languages  reasserted  themselves  against  the 
temporary  recoil  caused  by  the  revival  of  ancient  learning. 
In  England,  the  English  tongue  became  firmly  established  as 
the  language  of  the  great  writers,  and  the  Tudor  period  cul- 
minated in  "  the  great  age  "  of  English  literature. 

*  In  his  valuable  Lectures  on  Teaching,  Sir  Joshua  Fitch  accepts  the 
same  view  when  he  says,  "It  is  in  the  lowest  class  that  the  highest 
professional  skill  is  often  wanted"  (p.  31). 
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(2)  Religious  freedom  finds  ample  expression  in  the  final 
repudiation  of  papal  supremacy. 

(3)  The  Renascence,  with  Erasmus  as  its  typical  interpreter, 
began  to  bear  fruit,  creating  an  ideal  of  scholarship  richer  in 
substance  as  well  as  more  finished  in  style  than  that  of  the 
schoolmen.     Scholasticism  seems  to  have  cast  its  shadows  so 
far  that  Bacon,  writing  in  the  next  century,  refers  to  it  as 
something  not  beyond  the   reach   of   his   satire.*      But  the 
Renascence,  as  we  have  seen,  accomplished  much  more  than 
the  displacement  of  scholasticism.     It  brought  the  foremost 
minds  of  Europe  into  contact  with  a  world  of  thought  and 
knowledge  which  was  as  much  in  advance  of  barren  sophistry 
as  the  charm  of  the  classical  style  was  in  advance  of  the 
language  of  the  pre-Renascence  schools. 

(4)  But  quite  as  much  was  done   during  the  sixteenth 
century  to  deepen  the  interest  of  Englishmen  in  the  world  in 
which  they  lived,  and  to  pave  the  way  for  progress  in  science. 
Frobisher,  Drake,  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  followed  Columbus 
and  the  Cabots  as  seamen  and  discoverers.     Raleigh  and  his 
half-brother,  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  introduced  the  idea  of 
English  colonies  in  the  New  World.     The  Tudors,  fully  alive 
to  the  importance  of  trade,  made  commercial  treaties  with 
Denmark,  Florence,   Flanders,   France,  and   Spain.     Trading 
companies  were   formed,  notably  the   East  India   Company. 
At  the  same  time  keener  interest  was  taken  in  agriculture. 
Of  this  the  publication  of  Tusser's  Five  Hundred  Points  of 
Good  Husbandry  in  1577  is  one  illustration,  and  Harrison,  in 
his  Chronicle,  mentions  the  remarkable  increase  in  the  growth 
and  use  of  garden  produce.     The  practical  side  of  life  was, 

*  In  his  essay  on  Custom  and  Education : — "  If  a  man's  wits  be  wander- 
ing, let  him  study  the  mathematics  ;  if  his  wit  be  not  apt  to  distinguish 
or  find  differences,  let  him  study  the  schoolmen,  for  they  are  cymini 
sectores"  (literal  translation  of  the  Greek  /cv/Mpoir/Harij?,  a  cummin- 
splitter). 
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doubtless,  more  to  the  average  Englishman  than  the  progress  of 
learning.  Yet  we  find  signs  of  a  healthy  interest  in  education 
amongst  the  people.  After  the  destruction  of  the  monasteries, 
frequent  petitions  were  made  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  parishes 
to  have  their  schools  restored.  Many  were  re-established, 
either  by  the  Crown  or  by  private  endowment.  The  courtiers, 
too,  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  time  were  devoted  to  learning  in 
a  way  that  compared  favourably  both  with  those  of  the  earlier 
part  of  the  same  century  and  with  those  of  the  Stuarts. 
"  Truly  it  is  a  rare  thing  with  us  now,"  writes  Harrison,  "  to 
hear  of  a  courtier  which  hath  but  his  own  language."  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  in  a  letter  to  his  brother,  advised  him  to  study 
mathematics,  divinity,  law,  and  medicine,  in  addition  to  classics. 
And  in  an  address  to  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1562  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Commons  made  mention  of  the  need  for  schools; 
he  stated  that,  owing  to  the  decay  of  learning,  "the  people 
became  obstinate,"  and  advised  that  the  matter  should  be 
remedied. 

One  noteworthy  idea,  which  had  been  a  prominent  feature 
of  the  mediaeval  foundations,  was  again  put  forward  during  the 
sixteenth  century.  It  was  that  education  should  be  provided 
equally  for  rich  and  poor.  In  a  discussion  on  the  question  at 
Canterbury,  Archbishop  Cranmer  strongly  advocated  the  admis- 
sion to  the  free  grammar  schools  of  the  ploughman's  and  poor 
man's  son.  "  Poor  men's  children  are  many  times  endued  with 
more  singular  gifts  of  nature  .  .  .  and  also  commonly  more 
apt  to  apply  their  knowledge  than  is  the  gentleman's  son."  The 
Archbishop  went  on  to  argue  stoutly  against  the  objections 
urged,  some  of  which  have  scarcely  been  silenced  even  in  our 
own  time.  The  London  schoolmaster  Mulcaster  also  writes 
for  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich,  asserting  that  it  is  good  for  all 
to  have  education,  and  suggesting  the  kind  and  amount  to  be 
given  to  the  different  classes  of  the  population. 

We   have,    therefore,   on   the   one    hand,    an    educational 
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practice  which  prevailed  for  nearly  three  centuries,  and  which 
is  directly  traceable  to  Renascence  influences.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  have  theories  of  education  dating  from  the  sixteenth 
century  which,  in  the  course  of  another  hundred  years,  become 
almost  completely  independent  of  the  Renascence.  English 
theory,  like  the  national  life  which  it  accompanies,  seems  to 
revert  to  the  influences  which  were  astir  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  quietly  consolidating  in  the  fifteenth.  If,  as 
Hallam  says,  "  the  cavaliers  of  Charles  I.  were  genuine  succes- 
sors of  Edward's  knights,"  is  it  not  equally  true  that  the 
combined  ideals  of  Locke  and  Milton  for  the  education  of  the 
cavalier  are  more  closely  allied  to  the  education  of  chivalry 
than  to  the  education  of  the  Renascence1?  And  further,  if 
by  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  according  to  Green,  "the 
intellectual  impulse  of  the  new  learning"  had  "died  away," 
must  we  not  seek  elsewhere  for  the  true  sources  of  later 
English  theories  of  intellectual  education  *\ 

Taking  Sturm  as  the  typical  Renascence  schoolmaster,  the 
English  schoolmaster  Hoole,  of  the  seventeenth  century,  differs 
from  him  scarcely  less  than  he  would  have  done  if  the  Renas- 
cence had  never  been  more  than  a  name  in  England.  And 
Locke's  scheme  of  education,  both  intellectual  and  moral, 
differs  even  more  widely  from  that  of  the  other  thorough-going 
Renascence  schoolmasters,  the  Jesuits. 


CHAPTEE  III, 
ENGLISH  THEORIES  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 

fTlHERE  has  probably  never  been  a  time  in  our  national 
JL  history  when  the  popular  mind  would  not  have  endorsed 
Herbert  Spencer's  words,  "  The  first  requisite  to  success  in  life 
is  to  be  a  good  animal,  and  to  be  a  nation  of  good  animals  is 
the  first  condition  to  national  prosperity."  Even  in  the  age  of 
the  cloister,  with  its  high  but  inevitably  fugitive  -dream  of 
cultivating  the  life  of  the  spirit  by  mortifying  the  body,  there 
existed,  as  we  have  seen,  another  ideal  of  manhood,  and  of  the 
preparation  of  youth  for  the  activities  of  after-life.  The 
feudal  age  of  warrior  barons  and  military  retainers  was  not 
one  to  think  lightly  of  length  of  arm  and  strength  of  limb. 
The  cross-bow,  long-bow,  broadsword,  and  battle-axe  were  the 
weapons  of  the  English  yeoman;  and  the  skill  of  our  archers 
won  for  us  the  battles  of  Crecy  and  Poitiers.  As  late  as  the 
sixteenth  century  every  means  was  taken  to  encourage  the  use 
•of  the  bow.  An  Act  was  passed,  for  example,  in  the  year 
1511  to  the  effect  that  every  man  having  a  male  child  should, 
as  soon  as  he  was  seven  years  old,  teach  him  archery ;  and  in 
1542  all  persons  under  sixty  years  of  age,  the  clergy  alone 
excepted,  were  ordered  to  practise  with  the  long-bow.  Bishop 
Latimer  says,  "  In  my  time  my  poor  father  was  as  diligent  to 
teach  me  to  shoot  as  to  learn  me  any  other  thing;  and  so,  I 
think,  other  men  did  their  children."  Feats  of  courage  and 
bodily  strength  constituted  the  ideal  of  chivalry.  Hunting, 
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horsemanship,  and  the  tournament  were  eagerly  followed.  And 
the  education  of  chivalry  was  one  which  kept  prowess  in  these 
exercises  always  in  view.  Through  the  ranks  of  page  and 
squire  the  youth  passed  to  that  of  knight,  having  graduated  in 
the  "seven  free  arts,"  though  he  had  also  in  all  likelihood 
attended  the  church  school  of  the  nearest  town. 

When,  therefore,  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
Sir  Thomas  Elyot  felt  himself  "violently  stirred  to  set  forth 
some  part  of  his  study  ...  in  our  vulgar  tongue,"  and  to  dis- 
course of  the  education  of  those  who  might  be  deemed  worthy 
to  be  governors  of  the  public  weal,*  he  adds  that  "continuall 
studye,  without  somme  manner  of  exercise,  shortely  exhausteth 
the  spirits  vitall " ;  and  counsels  wrestling,  running,  swimming, 
the  use  of  weapons,  riding  and  vaulting  of  horses,  and,  as  "  the 
best  of  all  exercises,"  shooting  with  the  long-bow.  Sir  Thomas 
Elyot's  Governor  is  the  first  English  work  on  education  in 
which  the  two  educational  ideals  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  intel- 
lectual and  the  physical,  are  blended  as  being  integral  parts  of 
a  single  complete  educational  system.  The  seventeenth  century 
theories,  notably  those  of  Locke  and  Milton,  completed  what 
Elyot  began.  On  the  whole,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
nobility  and  gentry  of  the  first  part  of  the  sixteenth  century 
despised  learning,  and  that  scholarship  was  confined  to  the 
clergy.  Erasmus,  e.g.,  tells  of  an  occasion  when  the  conversa- 
tion at  dinner  turned  upon  the  best  way  of  educating  children. 
" A  curse  on  your  learning ! "  one  gentleman  cried  impatiently. 
"I  had  rather  my  son  were  hanged  than  become  a  student. 
Learning  be  left  to  peasants'  sons  ! "  The  King's  Secretary 
mildly  urged  that  the  country's  service  needed  something  more 
than  skilful  sportsmen,  and  that  already  much  of  it  had  to  be 
carried  on  by  ecclesiastics  rather  than  laymen. 

*  Of.  Plato's  "guardians"  and  their  appropriate  education  as  de- 
scribed in  The  Republic.  Locke,  and  the  writers  of  the  latter  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century  use  the  word  "governor  "  in  the  sense  of  "  tutor." 
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If,  then,  the  following  century  lays  the  foundations  of  a 
typically  English  theory  of  education,  we  naturally  expect  to 
find  in  it  full  scope  given  to  this  national  ideal  of  a  sound 
physical  training.  But  in  passing  on  to  the  names  of  Milton 
and  Locke  it  is  only  just  to  mention  the  two  great  Elizabethan 
writers  on  education,  Ascham  and  Mulcaster,  who  give  effect 
to  the  same  tendency,  namely,  of  welding  together  the  two 
outstanding  types  of  education  which  had  prevailed  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Asdiam's  Toxophilus  is  at 
once  a  contribution  to  the  literature  of  archery  and  a  vindica- 
tion of  the  good  effect  of  bodily  exercise  on  the  mind.  His 
Schoolmaster,  on  the  other  hand,  deals  with  the  bringing  up 
of  youth,  with  general  suggestions  as  to  moral  training  and 
remarks  on  scholarship  and  travel,  and  contains  his  famous 
method  of  language-teaching.  Mulcaster,  headmaster  "suc- 
cessively of  Merchant  Taylors'  and  St.  Paul's  Schools,  is  a 
prominent  figure  amongst  English  educational  theorists,  but 
his  books  are  written  in  so  fanciful  and  unattractive  a  style 
that  he  himself  says,  "Even  some  of  reasonable  study  can 
hardly  understand  the  language  and  the  depth  of  my  conceit." 
He  draws  up  a  very  thorough-going  system  of  physical  exercises, 
both  indoor  and  outdoor ;  he  describes  the  games  of  handball 
(like  our  "  fives "),  football  (something  like  the  Kugby  game), 
and  armball;  he  suggests  graduated  exercises  of  voice  and 
chest  and  muscle,  and  gives  details  of  the  kind  and  amount 
of  exercise  in  each  case.  The  very  title  of  Mulcaster's  work  is 
suggestive  :  Positions,  wherein  those  Primitive  Circumstances 
be  examined  which  are  necessary  for  the  Training  up  of  Children, 
either  for  Skill  in  their  Booh  or  Health  in  their  Body.  Mulcaster, 
in  harmony  with  the  practice  of  many  modern  public  and 
boarding-schools,  in  which  a  master  is  frequently  preferred  on 
the  strength  of  his  athletic  qualifications,  brings  forward 
reasons  why  the  teaching  of  the  mind  and  the  training  of 
the  body  should  be  assigned  to  the  same  master,  and  in- 
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eludes  within  his  scheme  "  all  the  games  and  exercises  of  the 
systematized  gymnasium,  the  playground,  and  the  field."*  In 
one  respect  Mulcaster  is  in  advance  of  Locke  and  Milton. 
"Whilst  Milton  aims  to  produce  "  the  flower  of  a  nation  "  com- 
parable to  the  great  names  of  Greek  history,  and  Locke  at 
the  education  of  a  "gentleman,"  the  London  pedagogue,  who 
is  their  forerunner  in  point  of  time,  in  pleading  for  a  universal 
education,  goes  far  beyond  them  in  his  view  of  the  classes 
of  Englishmen  (and,  what  is  even  more  remarkable,  English- 
women) for  whom  his  scheme  of  education  is  designed. 

§  Locke  on  Physical  Training* 

Locke's  thoughts  on  physical  training  being  more  of  the 
nature  of  general  principles  than  detailed  precepts,  may  be 
taken  first,  the  more  so  as  they  form  the  key-word  of  his 
treatise.  "A  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body,"  are  the  words 
with  which  he  begins.  He  gives  the  first  place  to  the 
educating  influences  of  the  home.  His  experience  as  a 
physician  had  shown  him  that  the  health  of  children  was 
often  spoiled  by  too  much  pampering  and  tenderness.  It  is 
his  opinion  that  physical  strength  consists  chiefly  in  the 
ability  to  endure  hardships.  He  speaks  in  praise  of  swimming 
and  of  being  as  much  as  possible  in  the  open  air,  and  as  little 
as  possible  by  the  fireside  "even  in  winter."  The  clothing 
should  be  loose  and  free,  the  diet  plain  and  simple,  and  there 
should  be  no  stint  of  sleep  in  early  childhood.  Some  of  his 
more  detailed  suggestions  have  been  the  subject  of  much 
criticism  and  even  ridicule.  But  even  when  grotesque  in  form 
they  serve  to  enforce  Locke's  leading  thought,  which  is  that 
the  physical  training  of  children  should  be  a  process  of  harden- 
ing. If  habitual  pampering  makes  a  delicate  child,  exposure, 
he  argues,  should  help  to  make  a  healthy  one.  Custom  brings 

*  HENEY  BARNARD,  English  Pedagogy. 
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about  the  danger  of  cold  from  the  fact  of  our  being  always 
warmly  covered.  Locke  even  advises  the  use  of  thin  shoes  for 
the  child,  which  will  "  let  in  water  whenever  he  comes  near  it." 
He  blames  the  practice  of  giving  children  dainty  foods  when 
they  are  out  of  sorts,  the  loss  of  appetite  being  nature's  warning 
that  rest  from  food  is  the  true  medicine.  Further,  he  would 
have  children  learn  to  overcome  every  craving  which  reason 
does  not  authorize.  "  The  first  thing  they  should  learn  to  know 
(even  from  their  cradles)  should  be  that  they  were  not  to  have 
anything  because  it  pleased  them,  but  because  it  was  thought 
fit  for  them."  To  many  readers  of  Locke  this  has  been  a  "  hard 
saying."  But  Locke  is  not  to  be  understood  as  wishing  to  make 
the  child's  enjoyment  of  life  actually  less,  but  rather  to  show 
how  his  happiness  may  be  more  securely  attained.  Locke 
believes  that  health  and  happiness  and  hardihood  are  better 
obtained  by  appealing  more  often  to  self-control  and  self-denial, 
and  to  what  is  really  best  and  worthiest  in  the  child's  nature, 
than  by  pandering  to  his  merely  physical  pleasures.  This  im- 
plies no  wish  to  rob  parents  of  the  means  of  showing  their 
affection.  "  I  consider  them  as  children  who  must  be  tenderly 
used,  who  must  play  and  have  playthings.  That  which  I  mean 
is  that  whenever  they  craved  what  was  not  fit  for  them  to  have 
or  do  they  should  not  be  permitted  it  because  they  were  little 
and  desired  it."  Locke's  treatment  of  the  physical  training 
shades  off  almost  imperceptibly  into  his  thoughts  upon  the  moral 
nurture  of  children.  Yet,  so  far  as  they  can  be  looked  at 
separately,  the  whole  of  what  seems  harsh  in  his  suggestions  is 
modified  by  the  words  "fit  for  them  to  have  or  do."  Although 
Herbert  Spencer  looks  upon  the  hardening  principle  in  physical 
education  as  a  mistake,  he  agrees  with  Locke  as  to  the  necessity 
of  a  careful  consideration  as  to  what  is  really  fit  for  the 
child. 

In  the  last  few  pages  of  the  Thoughts  Locke  reverts  to  the 
physical  side  of   education.     By  the  time,  however,  that  he 
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reaches  the  close  of  his  essay  Locke  is  almost  entirely  utili- 
tarian. With  the  exception  of  learning  to  ride  the  war-horse 
and  one  of  the  reasons  (that,  namely,  hearing  upon  health) 
which  he  gives  for  learning  a  manual  trade,  he  seems  to  have 
lost  sight  of  the  physical  value  of  the  training  in  the  thought 
of  the  uses  to  which  it  could  he  applied.  For  ease  and  grace 
of  bearing  he  would  allow  dancing  if  the  youth  could  have  a 
good  master,  but  as  to  fencing  he  is  doubtful,  because  Locke 
thought  that  the  practice  of  it  would  go  out  with  duelling; 
and  play  he  looks  upon  as  the  great  proof  that  men  cannot 
be  idle,  and  so  he  would  have  every  gentleman's  son  learn  two 
or  three  manual  trades,  but  one  more  particularly.  This  will, 
he  says,  engage  the  busy  inclinations  of  children  to  useful 
purpose.  The  skill  that  is  gained  will  be  of  value,  as  in 
painting,  turning,  working  in  iron,  gardening;  and  the  time 
so  spent  will  serve  as  recreation,  adding  health  with  the  skill 
acquired  if  the  tasks  are  performed  in  the  open  air. 


§  Milton  on  Physical  Training. 

Milton's  conception  of  the  physical  training  of  "  the  flower 
of  the  nation"  is  far  more  serious  and  thorough-going.  He, 
too,  would  have  physical  exercises  made  to  play  their  part  as  a 
direct  preparation  for  after-life,  but  his  thought  is  broader  than 
Locke's,  and  does  not  lack  the  saving  grace  of  true  sport. 
Writing  fifty  years  before  Locke,  he  gives  the  first  place  to 
fencing.  "This  will  keep  them  healthy,  nimble,  strong,  and 
well  in  breath,  and  is  also  the  likeliest  means  to  make  them 
grow  large  and  tall,  and  to  inspire  them  with  a  gallant  and 
fearless  courage."  Wrestling  is  next  on  Milton's  list,  into  the 
spirit  of  which  he  enters  with  some  zest.  It  is  not  a  mere 
method  of  sinew  and  muscle-making  with  him,  but  a  stirring 
of  manly  effort.  In  a  passage  which  reminds  one  of  Plato's 
plan  for  the  education  of  the  "guardians"  of  his  republic, 
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Milton  advocates  that  this  exercise  should  be  followed  by 
music,  either  performed  or  heard,  "  to  make  them  gentle  from 
rustic  harshness  and  distempered  passions,"  as  well  as  to 
soothe  the  appetite  for  the  midday  meal.  The  other  item  in 
the  youth's  physical  training  is  to  be  "the  rudiments  of 
soldiership" — encamping,  marching,  fortifying,  besieging.  It 
is  a  programme  to  which  a  boy  of  spirit  would  look  forward 
on  entering  school,  and  upon  which  he  would  look  back  in 
after-life  with  pride  and  enthusiasm,  the  only  possible  room 
for  exception  to  this  being  that  the  day  is  so  marked  out 
into  alternate  periods  of  study,  exercise,  and  rest  that,  to  some 
extent,  the  spontaneousness  which  is  of  the  essence  of  play  is 
lost. 

Milton  makes  an  interesting  recommendation  as  to  journeys 
into  the  country  or  to  the  coast  in  the  spring  of  the  year  for 
recreation  and  at  the  same  time  the  attainment  of  practical 
knowledge,  which  may  more  fitly  be  spoken  of  as  supple- 
menting his  plan  of  intellectual  training. 

§  Physical  Education  in  the  Schools. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  school  routine  of  the  period 
in  no  way  reflected  the  nice  discriminations  counselled  by 
Locke  or  the  ambitious  scheme  drawn  up  by  Milton.  Under 
the  rule  of  "the  strap,  the  rod,  the  ferrule,  and  the  birch," 
there  was  a  sufficiency  of  hardening  methods,  though  not  of 
the  kind  Locke  advocated.  There  were  playground  games  to 
which  Locke  pays  scant  courtesy,  involving,  as  they  did,  a 
roughness  and  often  a  spirit  of  profit  and  loss  (as  in  playing 
for  marbles)  which  would  be  derogatory  to  the  good  behaviour 
of  the  young  gentleman  he  has  in  his  mind.  The  fact  that 
holidays  were  spoken  of  as  "remedies"  carries  with  it  some 
suggestion  of  the  strain  of  the  school  life  itself.  Lyly,  in  the 
Euphues,  had  urged  that  ease  is  the  sauce  of  labour,  and 
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holiday  the  other  half  of  work,  and  that  life,  therefore,  should 
be  divided  in  the  school  period  between  remission  and  study. 
But  we  find  from  Brinsley's  book  on  The  Grammar  School, 
published  in  1612,  that  the  school  day  began  at  six  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  went  on  till  late  in  the  afternoon.  In 
an  interesting  account  of  the  grammar  school  still  existing  at 
Heath,  near  Halifax  (the  school  of  Laurence  Sterne),  the 
following  time-table  is  given  : — 

6-7  7-9  9-9.15  9-15  to  11 

Latin  Preparation  Recreation.  Lessons  in 

Exercises.  of  Class-work.       Vi  •  •     Y          •*  School. 

11-1                        1-3                       3-3.15  3.15-5.30* 

Interval.               Lessons  in             Recreation.  Lessons  in 

» , '  School.  v , '  School 


Which  means,  says  the  author,  less  innocently  than  appears  at 
first  sight,  nine  hours  a  day  of  Latin.  One  is  hardly  sur- 
prised after  this  to  read  in  Hoole's  New  Discovery  of  the  Old 
Art  of  Teaching  School,  which  appeared  in  1659,  that  after 
leaving  the  primary,  or  infant,  school  children  preferred  to 
run  wild,  often  drifting  into  all  kinds  of  mischief,  rather  than 
undergo  the  grammar  school  regime. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  neglect  of  physical  training 
characterized  the  grammar  schools  of  the  country  throughout 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  In  his  chapter 
on  "Physical  Education,"  Herbert  Spencer  shows  to  how 
great  an  extent  school  pupils  and  students  of  our  own  century 
have  suffered  from  the  same  cause.  With  the  bare  mention  of 
two  other  developments  the  period  between  Locke  and  Spencer 
may  be  passed  over,  and  in  bringing  their  writings  into  this 
close  relation  no  one  can  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  resemblances 
that  exist  between  them.  Of  the  two  intervening  movements, 

*  A  Popular  History  of  the  Grammar  School  of  Queen  Elizabeth  at 
Heath,  near  Halifax,  by  THOMAS  Cox,  M.  A.,  Master  of  the  School.  1879. 
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the  one  is  the  part  which  the  "  playing-fields  "  have  had  in  the 
education  of  the  youths  at  our  great  public  schools ;  the  influ- 
ence of  this  has  been  felt  throughout  the  secondary  schools  of 
all  grades.  The  other  noteworthy  instance  of  a  due  regard 
being  shown  to  the  playground  life  of  the  scholars  is  that 
of  David  Stow,  of  Glasgow,  and,  in  a  less  degree,  that  of 
Lancaster,  the  founder  of  the  school  in  Borough  Road,  London. 
In  S  tow's  opinion  the  playground  was  an  essential  part  of  the 
school  life  of  the  untaught  arabs  for  whom  he  devised  his 
scheme.  He  styled  it  "  the  uncovered  schoolroom,"  and  took 
careful  note  of  all  that  passed  in  it. 

§  Recent  Views  of  Physical  Education. 

Herbert  Spencer's  view  may  be  almost  summed  up  in  the 
one  sentence  —  that  the  treatment  of  children  during  their 
school  years,  at  least  at  the  time  when  he  wrote,  was  too 
severe.  Agreeing  with  Locke  that  appetite  is  the  safest  guide, 
he  believed  that  the  customary  training  of  children  erred  on  the 
side  of  deficient  feeding.  Opposing  Locke  (and  Rousseau,  who 
adopted  Locke's  hardening  theory),  Spencer  claimed  that 
clothing  is  but  the  equivalent  in  the  production  of  heat  of 
a  certain  amount  of  food,  and  that  here  again  parents  erred 
on  the  side  of  insufficiency.  He  weightily  argues  that  the 
preservation  of  health  is  a  duty,  that  breaches  of  the  laws  of 
health  are  physical  sins,  and  that  the  evils  resulting  from  over- 
study  are  too  serious  to  be  disregarded.  Spencer  urges  that 
more  heed  should  be  paid  to  physical  exercise,  and  believes 
that  there  is  a  high  intrinsic  value  in  spontaneous  play.  An 
isolated  historical  instance  cannot  be  pressed  strongly  as  an 
argument.  But  if,  as  has  been  stated,  the  "  hardening  "  system 
adopted  by  Rousseau  from  Locke,  and  which  became  a  fashion 
in  France  for  a  time  under  Rousseau's  influence,  gave  Napoleon 
the  soldiers  who  held  Europe  at  bay,  it  may  be  answered  that, 
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the  "Iron  Duke"  himself  heing  witness,  the  "playing-fields" 
gave  "Wellington  the  men  who  defeated  Napoleon.  In  any 
case  may  it  not  be  fairly  argued  that  if  in  the  public  schools 
too  much  thought  is  given  to  athletics — an  open  question,  it 
must  yet  be  admitted — too  little  thought  is  given  to  the  play- 
ground in  the  elementary  school  life?  An  anxious  child  can 
still  work  much  too  hard.  Girls  often  only  leave  the  work 
of  the  school  to  take  their  share  in  the  cares  of  the  mother 
at  home.  Might  there  not  be — granting  that  a  half-holiday 
is  out  of  the  question  and  would  probably  not  meet  the  case 
at  all — half  a  half -holiday,*  i.e.,  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half 
in  the  week,  regarded  as  part  of  the  school-time,  when  the 
teachers  should  mix  with  the  children,  take  a  lead  in  their 
games,  and  help  by  their  influence  to  create  a  healthy  school 
spirit  ?  It  is  a  point  upon  which  much  might  be  said.  The 
examples  of  David  Stow  and  Lancaster  may  be  referred  to  as 
illustrative  of  one  aspect  of  the  good  results  to  which  such 
a  portion  of  the  school  week  would  contribute  f ;  and  the  testi- 
mony of  teachers  who  have  entered  into  the  games  of  their 
scholars  con  amore  will  still  further  enforce  this  view  of  the 
possibilities  of  benefit  to  follow  from  the  adoption  of  some 
such  course.  So  much  is  said  here  upon  the  question  of 
physical  education  because  we  are  in  some  danger  of  over- 
looking the  needs  of  our  elementary  schools  in  this  respect. 
The  Department  rightly  insists  upon  a  minimum  of  playground 
space ;  the  next  step  is  for  each  district  to  have  its  playing- 
field,  or  open  space  or  spaces,  large  enough  to  allow  the  boys 

*  This  is  already  partly  done  in  some  schools.  A  portion  of  Friday 
afternoon  is  granted  to  the  class  having  the  best  attendance  for  the  week, 
the  master  taking  the  boys  out  into  the  field.  On  special  occasions 
this  holiday  is  extended  to  the  •whole  school.  Sometimes  a  part  of  the 
swimming  lesson  comes  in  school  hours.  All  that  is  advocated  is  the 
extension  of  the  practice  to  a  weekly  ' '  half- half-holiday  "  (with  right  of 
detention  for  irregularity  or  serious  misconduct). 

f  See  also  chapter  on  "  Moral  Education.'* 
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to  take  part  in  games  which  require  combination,  and  at  the 
same  time  develop  individual  physique. 

Efforts  are  being  made  at  the  present  moment  to  diminish 
the  physical  evils  of  the  "half-time"  system  prevalent  in 
Lancashire  and  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  happily  almost 
unknown  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  But  if  the  children 
are  kept  longer  at  school,  not  only  might  it  be  possible,  as  Mr. 
Kenyon,  M.P.,  suggests,  to  provide  some  instruction  in  the  "tying 
of  ends"  and  the  "shuttling  of  cops,"  an  experienced  retired 
weaver  being  called  in  for  the  purpose,*  but  it  ought  also  to 
be  made  a  direct  aim  in  every  extension  of  the  school  period  to 
encourage  organized  open-air  recreation,  in  addition  to  the  drill, 
gymnastics,  and  manual  training,  which  are  usually  under  cover. 
Not  that  military  drill  and  gymnastics  are  to  be  overlooked. 
In  every  school  an  observant  master  could  pick  out  a  certain 
number  of  boys  of  spirit  who  will  never  settle  down  to  the 
routine  of  agriculture  or  factory  life.  They  correspond  to  those 
who  in  another  class  are  the  "makers  of  our  empire,"  the 
rovers,  the  explorers,  the  soldiers.  Steady  routine  work  will 
not  suit  them.  They  try,  are  dismissed,  and  finally  become 
loafers,  tramps,  or  worse.  It  is  conceivable  that  under  a  system 
of  military  drill  and  gymnastics,  with  the  definite  outlook  of 
being  enrolled  as  military  cadets,  below  the  ordinary  age,  and 
finally  being  enlisted  if  remaining  of  good  character,  these  boys 
might  be  saved.  This  has  been  suggested  as  a  possible  means 
of  saving  some  of  the  best  material,  and  physical  exercises 
would  form  no  small  part  of  the  machinery. 

In  the  third  of  a  series  of  lecturesf  delivered  to  the  managers 
of  the  London  board  schools  in  1889  and  1890,  Colonel  G.  M. 

*  Compare  with  this  suggestion  Milton's  proposal  for  practical  demon- 
strations by  skilled  craftsmen  in  his  Tractate  on  Education.  See  p.  83. 

t  These  lectures  by  various  speakers  have  been  published  under  the 
title  Elementary  Schools:  How  to  Increase  their  Utility.  Compare  also 
KIXGSLEY'S  Health  and  Education^  pp.  77-88. 
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Onslow  refers  to  the  "pressing  urgency  of  proper  attention 
being  paid  to  the  physical  culture  of  the  masses  at  the  present 
time.  .  .  .  There  is  no  country  in  tta  world  where  the  love  of 
athletic  pastimes  or  manly  sports  and  games  has  such  deep 
root  among  the  population  as  in  England,  .  .  .  but  it  is  among 
a  comparatively  small  portion  of  the  community  only  that  any 
facilities  at  present  exist  for  indulging  in  these  manly  sports. 
.  .  .  The  majority  of  our  best  outdoor  games  are  expensive  to 
play,  can  only  be  played  during  the  day,  and  require  large  open 
spaces  for  their  performance."  In  all  this  we  are  only  reverting 
to  what  was  openly  advocated  in  England  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago.  Hoole,  writing  upon  school  organization  in  1659, 
says  that  the  schoolhouse  should  be  "not  far  from  the  fields. 
It  should  have  a  large  piece  of  ground  adjoining  to  it,  which 
should  be  divided  into  a  paved  court  to  go  round  about  the 
school  .  .  .  and  a  spacious  green  close  by  for  scholars'  recrea- 
tions; and  to  shelter  the  scholars  against  rainy  weather,  and 
that  they  may  not  injure  the  school  in  times  of  play,  it  were 
good  if  some  part  of  the  court  were  shedded  or  cloistered  over." 
This  excellent  schoolmaster  was  a  great  believer  in  collective 
games.  The  granting  of  half-holidays  was  to  be  left  entirely 
to  the  master's  discretion.  But,  "because  some  boys  are  apt  to 
sneak  home  or  straggle  from  the  rest  of  their  fellows  out  of 
the  bounds  prescribed  for  them  to  play  in,"  the  roll  might  be 
called  at  any  part  of  the  afternoon,  and  all  were  to  return  to 
the  school  for  prayers  and  closing  before  five  o'clock.  Colonel 
Onslow  seems  to  regard  the  creation  of  such  opportunities  as 
well-nigh  hopeless.  He  falls  back,  therefore,  upon  systematic 
physical  drill  as  the  most  feasible  substitute.  In  the  note 
appended  to  this  chapter,  however,  actual  instances,  and,  one 
is  glad  to  believe,  not  isolated  ones,  are  cited,  which  point  in 
the  direction  of  a  more  hopeful  view.  As  to  the  tabulated 
statements  there  given  and  the  opinion  in  support  of  which 
they  are  presented,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  precisely 
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similar  results  are  shown  in  a  paper*  prepared  by  Mr 
Charles  Roberts,  F.E.C.S.,  for  the  International  Statistical 
Institute.  This  writer  holds  that  we  must  look  for  the  causes 
of  physical  variation  in  the  conditions  under  which  individuals 
live,  and  that,  to  trace  the  action  of  these  causes,  we  must 
study  the  growth  of  children  from  birth  upwards  and  note 
where  the  good  or  evil  influences  first  show  themselves. 

At  present,  according  to  Mr.  Roberts,  the  mean  heights  of 
boys  between  eleven  and  twelve  years  of  age,  in  different 
classes  of  schools,  compare  as  follows: — 


Public  ScJwols  in  the  Country 
Middle-class  Schools  (Towns)  : — 

Upper 

Lower 
Elementary  Schools : — 

Country  (Agricultural  Labourers)  . 

Towns  (Artisans) 

Country  (Factories  and  Workshops) 

Town  „  „  „ 

Industrial  Schools 


Inches. 
55 


54 
53-5 

53 

52-5 

52 

51-5 

50 


Making  all  allowances  for  differences  of  food  and  general 
comfort,  a  margin  remains  which  is  capable  of  being  reduced 
as  more  attention  is  given  to  the  champions  of  physical  training 
who  are  beginning  to  make  themselves  heard. 

A  vast  amount  of  truth  is  contained  in  Colonel  Onslow's 
words :  "  Men  and  women,  following  the  every-day  peaceful 
avocations  of  the  ordinary  citizen,  are  as  frequently  called 
upon  to  undergo  a  serious  trial  of  patient  endurance  and 
suffering  as  are  soldiers,  or  sailors,  or  firemen;  and  but  too 
many  of  them,  alas!  break  down  and  fail  with  their  life's 
task  but  half  accomplished  simply  for  the  want  of  the 
requisite  stamina  which  they  might  have  possessed  if  only, 
in  the  course  of  their  general  education,  the  right  measure 
of  physical  training  had  been  meted  out." 

*  On  the  Uses  and  Limits  of  Anthropometry.     Paper  No.  8. 
£ 
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NOTE  TO  CHAPTER  II,  ON  PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

Since  the  greater  part  of  tliis  chapter  was  written  an  excellent 
attempt  to  combine  some  of  the  features  of  the  physical  training 
traditionally  associated  with  our  large  public  schools  with  elemen- 
tary school  life  has  come  under  the  writer's  notice.  The  parish 
church  day-schools  at  Kochdale  were  suggested  as  being  likely 
to  furnish  an  illustration  of  this  point.  And  so  it  proved.  In 
the  first  place,  the  headmaster  of  the  schools  is  an  expert  swimmer, 
and  can  boast  that  he  turns  out  about  eighty  new  swimmers  every 
year.  At  the  present  time,  in  response  to  a  request  from  a  body 
of  schoolmasters,  the  Town  Council  has  recognized  the  value  of 
this  form  of  physical  training  by  granting  the  free  use  of  the 
public  swimming  baths  between  the  hours  of  four  and  six  o'clock 
on  five  days  in  the  week  to  children  attending  elementary  schools 
within  the  borough.  The  result  has  been  most  satisfactory.  The 
baths  pay  better  than  before,  because  a  generation  of  young 
swimmers  has  been  trained  up,  and  large  swimming  clubs  have 
been  established.  A  shield,  presented  by  Archdeacon  Wilson,  and 
a  cup,  presented  by  H.M.  Inspector,  J.  G.  D.  Campbell,  Esq.,  are 
open  to  the  competition  of  the  schools  in  the  district ;  and  medals 
and  other  prizes  are  given  by  members  of  the  Town  Council  and 
local  tradesmen  to  individual  divers  and  swimmers.  By  a  simple 
device  the  playground  at  the  parish  schools  is  laid  out  for  col- 
lective games.  By  sinking  a  piece  of  wood  in  the  asphalte  a  line 
is  laid  for  the  tug-of-war,  a  form  of  exercise  in  which  the  boys 
take  a  great  delight.  "Dens"  are  similarly  marked  off  in  the 
corners  of  the  playground,  and  such  sides  games  as  "chevy"  are 
taught  and  encouraged.  A  field  belonging  to  the  vicarage  is  used 
for  play,  the  privilege  being  granted  to  old  scholars,  who  themselves 
undertook  the  work  of  levelling  and  turf -laying,  as  well  as  to  the 
scholars  at  present  in  the  school.  When  a  half-day  holiday  is 
given  to  the  school  as  a  special  reward,  or  a  shorter  time  to  a 
single  class,  and  also  on  summer  evenings,  football,  rounders,  and 
other  set  games  are  played  in  the  field  (the  moral  effect  upon  the 
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temper  of  the  boys  in  bearing  the  bruises  of  the  fray  having  been 
especially  noticeable).  In  other  schools  in  the  district  a  similar 
privilege  exists.  Indeed,  the  opinion  has  been  hazarded  that  in 
the  case  of  voluntary  schools,  at  any  rate,  if  the  headmaster  is 
in  earnest  about  it,  he  can  usually  obtain  the  use  of  a  field  from 
one  or  other  of  the  managers  or  friends  of  the  school  for  playing 
purposes.  The  boys,  it  is  satisfactory  to  know,  learn  to  appreciate 
the  privilege,  and  in  the  absence  of  a  master,  inevitable  at  times, 
the  boys  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  standards  take  upon  themselves 
to  see  that  a  right  use  is  made  of  the  field.  Periodic  measurements 
are  taken  of  the  height  and  weight  of  the  boys  throughout  the 
school.  These  are  tabulated  according  to  age,  and  by  comparing 
them  with  similar  measurements  taken  at  Clifton  College  some 
very  striking  results  are  obtained.  (See  next  pages.) 

The  general  adoption  of  some  such  plan  would  make  feasible 
a  suggestion,  seriously  made  not  long  ago  by  Sir  J.  T.  Brunner, 
that  a  shield  of  honour  should  be  given  to  the  school  in  each 
district  in  which  the  children  showed  the  best  physical  develop- 
ment. Yet  another  item  of  interest  at  Eochdale  is  the  first-rate 
public  gymnasium,  occupying  the  building  formerly  used  as  the 
parish  church  school.  No  less  than  thirty-three  classes  are  held 
weekly,  attended,  according  to  time-table,  by  scholars  from  private, 
voluntary,  and  board  schools.  The  rooms  are  excellently  fitted, 
and  the  gymnasium  is  now  nearly  self-supporting. 

It  would  not  be  just  to  overlook  the  large  amount  of  attention 
already  given  in  some  other  of  our  large  towns  to  physical  training 
in  elementary  schools,  especially  by  teachers.  Manchester,  for 
example,  has  its  Football  Shield  Competition,  open  to  all  the 
schools  of  the  district;  and  home -and -home  matches  between 
picked  elevens  of  different  towns  form  one  of  the  features  of  the 
school  year.  Well-organized  athletic  sports,  also,  draw  as  many  as 
1500  competitors  from  the  schools  of  the  district ;  and  even  the 
school  caretakers,  who  are  often  old  army  or  navy  men,  will  some- 
times enter  into  the  competition  with  such  zeal  as  to  train  winning 
teams  for  the  tug-of-war.  In  the  summer  the  privilege  is  in  some 
cases  granted  of  playing  cricket  in  a  public  park  to  boys  above  the 
regulation  age  of  13,  if  they  are  accompanied  by  a  master. 
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CHAPTEE  IV. 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  THEORY  OF  INTELLEC- 
TUAL EDUCATION  IN  ENGLAND. 

HRHE  intellectual  life  of  a  people  can  be  traced  to  two  sources. 
JL  It  is  either  spontaneous  or  traditional  When  the  former 
prevails  we  have  an  age  of  emancipation  and  progress,  when 
the  latter  an  age  either  of  consolidation  or  of  decay.*  The 
law  of  progress  is  so  true  of  man,  however,  especially  in  a 
northern  climate  which  impels  to  energy,  that  the  process 
of  decay  is  seldom  allowed  to  go  far.  It  is  an  instance  of  this 
that  the  seeds  of  learning  were  preserved  throughout  the  Dark 
Ages  by  the  existing  establishment  of  Christianity.  It  is  just 
possible,  as  Hallam  suggests,  that  "without  this  connecting 
principle  Europe  might  have  awakened  to  intellectual  pursuits, 
and  the  genius  of  recent  times  needed  not  to  be  invigorated  by 
the  imitation  of  antiquity."!  Hallam's  opinion  has  a  double 
value :  it  is  an  assertion  of  the  principle  of  spontaneity  in 
intellectual  developments;  it  is  also  a  suggestion  of  the 
possibility  of  an  enlightened  modern  Europe,  even  though 
in  our  educational  practice  less  attention  had  been  given 
to  "  the  imitation  of  antiquity."  Yet  each  of  these  two  things 
may  be  true  without  discounting,  as  Hallam  seems  to  do, 

*  The  fourteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  for  example,  are  periods  of 
spontaneous  development;  the  fifteenth  and  seventeenth  are  periods  of 
consolidation. 

f  Europe  During  the  Middle  Ages,  chap,  ix.,  part.  i. 
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the  essential  value  of  the  "connecting  principle"  of  Chris- 
tianity. Professor  Painter's  History  of  Education*  is  very 
largely  taken  up  with  showing  that  Christianity,  with  its  varied 
impulses,  has  been  a  connecting  principle  throughout.  Indeed, 
if  we  combine  with  the  two  principles  underlying  Hallam's 
statement  this  third  principle,  we  have,  from  the  intellectual 
point  of  view,  the  key  to  the  historical  development  of 
educational  theory  in  England : — (a)  intellectual  spontaneity, 
(b)  combined  with  a  large  measure  of  national  self-sufficiency, 
and  (c)  supported  by  moral  and  religious  earnestness.  These 
features  characterize  the  theories  which  were  already  fore- 
shadowed at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
which,  in  the  writers  of  the  century  following,  assumed  their 
typical  form, 

§  The  Application  of  Psychology  to  Education. 
At  the  head  of  the  intellectual  life  and  of  the  educational 
influences  of  the  seventeenth  century  in  England  stands  the 
name  of  the  founder  of  the  new  scientific  method,  Francis 
Eacon.    "  Bacon's  philosophy  was  in  science  what  the  Reforma- 
tion was  in  religion — a  breaking  with  authority."    The  joint 
effect  on  education  of  these  two  influences  was  to  "subject 
matters  of  knowledge  and  opinion  to  the  individual  reason, 
experience,  and  observation."     By  his  great  discovery  of  the 
inductive  method  of  inquiry,  Bacon  threw  open  new  paths  to 
knowledge,  and  this  had  an  inevitable  influence  on  the  course 
of  education.     No  one  has  better  stated  this  than  Compayr6  f :  f 
"  This  revolution  in  science  also  contained  in  itself  a  revolution  • 
in  education.  .  .  .     The  laws  of  scientific  induction  in  time  | 
became  the  laws  for  the  education  of  the  mind."     With  the 
exception  of  Mulcaster,{  no  great  writer  on  education  since 

*  International  Education  Series. 
t  History  of  Pedagogy,  W.  H.  PAYNE'S  translation, 
t  Sir  Thomas  Elyot,  in  his  exceedingly  faithful  study,  The  Governor, 
broaches  the  point,  however. 
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Plato  realized  the  closeness  of  the  relation  between  psychology 
and  the  theory  of  education  until  we  come  to  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  reassertion  of  this  relation  must  be  due  in 
no  small  measure  to  the  new  method  of  acquiring  knowledge 
which  Bacon  presented. 

Sir  Henry  Wotton,  whose  words  Dr.  A.  W.  Ward  commends 
to  the  notice  of  those  interested  in  child-study,  considers 
education  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  mind  that  is  to  be 
educated.  This  is  partly  a  result  of  the  view  he  takes  of 
education  itself  as  a  "moral  architecture."  For  the  architect 
necessarily  studies  his  material.  A  previous  pamphlet  of  his 
on  The  Elements  of  Architecture  having  been  well  received,  he 
is,  he  says,  "  encouraged  to  assay  how  he  could  build  a  man." 
But  first  one  must  study  the  child.  Before  men  cultivate  the 
earth,  "  they  use  to  consider  what  the  mould  will  bear,  heath 
or  grain."  The  first  step  in  education  is,  therefore,  to  find 
"  a  way  how  to  discern  the  natural  capacities  and  inclinations 
of  children."  Wotton  seems  anxious  to  caution  his  readers 
that  this  is  not  so  easy  as  might  at  first  sight  appear.  People 
make  mistakes  in  their  judgments  about  young  children  in  two 
opposite  ways.  They  are  either  inclined  to  form  too  favour- 
able an  opinion — "so  cheap  a  thing  it  is  to  bestow  nothing 
but  hope," — or  they  underestimate  the  powers  of  children  who 
do  not  quickly  show  their  capacities.  What  should  be  done 
is  "to  set  down  beforehand  certain  signatures  of  hopefulness, 
or  characters  (as  I  will  rather  call  them),  whereby  may  be 
timely  described  what  the  child  will  prove  in  probability." 
Amongst  these  characteristics,  which  Wotton  thinks  may  be 
useful  as  guides  in  child-study,  are  the  countenance  (especially 
the  eye),  the  form  of  the  head,  the  complexion,  build,  and 
mental  characteristics.  "Every  nature,"  as  he  says  in  his 
Aphorisms^  "is  not  a  fit  stock  to  graft  a  scholar  on."* 

*  Bacon  himself,  however,  cautions  against  a  too  wide  application 
of  this  educational  precept :  "  Let  parents  choose  betimes  the  vocations 
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Quick  credits  Bury,  a  Puritan  chaplain  and  friend  of  Hartlib 
and  Comenius,  with  being  the  first  to  strike  this  note,  "  which 
has  now  become  the  key-note  in  our  science  of  education." 
But  Sir  Henry  Wotton  died  in  1639,  and  Dury's  book  on 
TJie  Reformed  School)  in  which  the  idea  is  certainly  worked 
out  more  fully,  did  not  appear  till  about  1649.  In  the 
reformed  school,  the  lessons  were  to  be  "so  prepared,  metho- 
dized, and  ordered  for  their  "  (the  pupils')  "  apprehension,  that 
this  work  may  unto  them  be  as  a  delightful  recreation  by  the 
variety  and  easiness  thereof."  Dury  uses  the  simile  of  the 
wheels  of  a  watch  to  illustrate  the  relation  of  our  faculties 
to  the  separate  sciences:  "One  wheel  rightly  set  doth  with 
its  teeth  take  hold  of  another,  and  sets  that  a  work  towards 
a  third,  and  so  all  move  one  by  another  when  they  are  in  their 
right  places."  In  speaking  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind  in  their 
relation  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  Dury  says,  "As  in 
nature  sense  is  the  servant  of  imagination,  imagination  of 
memory,  memory  of  reason,  so  in  teaching  arts  and  sciences 
we  must  set  these  faculties  a  work  in  this  order  towards  their 
proper  objects  in  everything  which  is  to  be  taught.  ...  As 
the  faculties  of  man's  soul  naturally  perfect  each  other  by  their 
mutual  subordination,  so  the  arts  which  perfect  those  faculties 
should  be  gradually  suggested."  It  is  on  purely  psychological 
lines,  therefore,  that  Dury  protests  against  reading  authors 
before  the  children  "  have  any  notion  of  the  things  signified," 
and  against  their  being  made  to  learn  by  heart  general  rules 
"before  they  are  furnished  with  any  matter  whereunto  to 
apply  those  rules  and  precepts."  In  one  other  passage  quoted 

and  courses  they  mean  their  children  to  take,  for  then  they  are  most 
flexible  ;  and  let  them  not  too  much  apply  themselves  to  the  disposition 
of  their  children.  ...  It  is  true  that  if  the  affection  or  aptness  of  the 
childj  be  extraordinary,  then  it  is  good  not  to  cross  it ;  but  generally  the 
precept  is  good,  '  Optimum  elige,  suave  et  facile  illud  consuetude  faciet ' " 
(Essay  on  Parents  and  Children). 
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by  Quick,*  Dury  gives  an  almost  perfect  epitome  of  the 
application  of  the  inductive  method  to  education:  "As 
children's  faculties  break  forth  in  them  by  degrees,  ...  so 
are  they  to  be  filled  with  objects  whereof  they  are  capable; 
whence  .  .  .  while  children  are  not  capable  of  the  acts  of 
reasoning  the  method  of  filling  their  senses  and  imaginations 
with  outward  objects  should  be  plied.  Nor  is  their  memory 
at  this  time  to  be  charged  further  with  any  objects  than  their 
imagination"  (i.q.,  power  of  conception  in  modern  psychology) 
"rightly  ordered  and  fixed  doth  of  itself  impress  .  .  .  upon 
them."  In  other  words,  from  a  sufficient  number  of  well- 
selected  cases  the  pupils  should  be  allowed  to  educe  rules 
and  reasons ;  they  should  pass  from  percepts  to  concepts,  and 
from  concepts  to  ordered  knowledge.  "In  all  this,"  says 
Quick,  "it  seems  to  me  that  the  worthy  Puritan  has  done 
more  to  lay  a  foundation  for  the  art  of  teaching  than  his 
famous  contemporaries  Milton  and  Locke."  Others  in  the 
same  century  expressed  their  views  as  to  the  value  for 
education  of  the  study  of  the  mind  itself.  Amongst  these 
might  be  mentioned  Sir  W.  Petty's  opinion  that  "  the  abilities 
of  the  bodies  and  minds  of  children  are  to  be  studied,"  as  well 
as  their  moral  inclinations;  such  only,  for  example,  as  show 
natural  ability  and  fitness  for  music  should  be  encouraged 
and  instructed  in  it. 

But  the  writer  of  the  period  most  worthy  of  attention  from 
the  standpoint  of  intellectual  education  is  Hoole,  who  wrote 
in  1659  his  New  Discovery  of  the  Old  Art  of  Teaching  School^ 
after  having  in  the  previous  year  translated,  with  an  excellent 
introductory  preface,  the  Orbis  Pictus  of  Comenius.  The  right 
perception  of  objects,  he  contends,  is  the  foundation  of  all 
the  rest,  "for  there  is  nothing  in  the  understanding  which 

*  Educational  Reformers,  p.  206.  Dury'a  short  book  is  full  of  interest, 
but  unfortunately  is  very  unlikely  to  be  met  with  except  at  tho  British 
Museum.  It  abounds  with  enlightened  suggestions. 
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was  not  before  in  the  sense."  In  training  the  senses  to 
distinguish  objects  and  their  qualities,  a  foundation  is  being 
laid  for  "all  wisdom  and  all  wise  discourse."  Because  this 
is  commonly  neglected  in  schools,  and  "the  things  which 
are  to  be  learned  are  offered  to  scholars  without  being  under- 
stood or  being  rightly  presented  to  the  sense,  it  conieth 
to  pass  that  the  work  of  teaching  and  learning  goeth  heavily 
onward  and  affordeth  little  benefit."  Hoole  suggests  object- 
lessons  (recommending  the  use  of  school  museums)  for  the 
purpose  of  cultivating  the  understanding  as  well  as  the 
memory.  Failing  object-lessons,  he  would  use  pictorial  lessons, 
since  some  things  cannot  be  "pictured  out"  with  ink  (i.e.t 
in  writing).  In  the  same  connection  he  enters  a  plea  for 
the  use  of  the  blackboard  in  schools,  this  evidently  unfamiliar 
suggestion  being  illustrated  by  the  representation  of  a  black- 
board on  a  wall  with  a  diagram  chalked  upon  it.*  The 
masters,  Hoole  insists,  must  have  sympathy  with  the  capacities 
of  the  children  under  instruction.  He  was  himself  a  school- 
master, and  the  authorities  he  most  frequently  quotes  were 
also  practical  teachers,  namely,  Mulcaster  and  Comenius. 
These  facts  go  to  show  that  not  only  were  the  philosophers 
and  thinkers  whose  names  are  better  known  engaged  upon 
educational  questions  and  methods,  but  practical  educators 
were  equally  anxious  to  help  forward  the  solution  of  these 
problems,  f 

Another  schoolmaster,  William  Webster,  principal  of  a 
writing  school  at  the  end  of  the  same  century,  the  third 
edition  of  whose  Arithmetic  in  Epitome,  dedicated  to  Sir  Robert 

*  BARNARD,  History  of  English  Pedagogy. 

t  The  names  mentioned  in  this  section  furnish  a  guide  to  the  four 
kinds  of  schools  actually  in  existence  in  the  century.  Hoole  writes 
both  for  the  petty  or  elementary  school  and  the  grammar  school. 
He  himself  left  the  Rotherham  Grammar  School  to  take  a  private  school 
in  London.  Webster  was  the  master  of  a  writing  or  commercial  school. 
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Walpole,  was  issued  in  1722,  states  in  a  very  explicit  way 
what  the  Herbartians  now  speak  of  as  "  the  law  of  successive 
clearness."  "Our  knowledge  in  science,"  he  writes,  "should 
rise  gradually  from  one  step  to  another,  and  our  references 
should  be  always  backwards  to  what  went  before;  gradation 
should  be  observed  as  much  as  possible,  especially  in  the 
business  of  demonstration."  In  the  same  spirit,  Milton  had 
said  that  the  introduction  to  the  arts  should  be  gradual,  not 
beginning  with  the  "intellective  abstractions  of  logic  and 
metaphysics." 

Locke  represents  another  class  of  practical  educator,  the 
private  tutor.  Although  his  aim  was  a  restricted  one,  Locke's 
psychology  could  not  fail  to  affect  his  educational  theory. 
This  is  clearly  traceable  in  what  he  says  of  the  acquirement 
of  knowledge  in  The  Conduct  of  the  Understanding.*  But 
for  present  purposes  we  have  rather  to  consider  his  TJioughts 
Concerning  Education,  a  work  published  in  1693;  and  here 
scattered  references  are  all  that  are  to  be  found.  In  one 
part,  for  instance,  where  Locke  is  speaking  of  moral  training 
and  the  formation  of  habits,  he  speaks  of  the  need  of 
studying  the  nature  and  aptitude  of  children,  observing  what 
"their  native  stock  is,  how  it  may  be  improved,  and  what 
it  is  fit  for."  And  towards  the  close  of  the  book  the  following 
sentence  occurs : — "  This  I  am  sure  :  nothing  so  much  clears 
a  learner's  way,  helps  him  so  much  on  in  it,  and  makes 
him  go  so  easy  and  so  far  in  any  inquiry  as  a  good  method." 
When  treating  of  moral  education  also,  Locke  lays  it  down 
as  a  fundamental  principle  which  he  "cannot  too  often 
inculcate  "  that,  whether  the  matter  be  great  or  small,  "  the 
main,  he  had  almost  said  only,  thing  to  be  considered  in  every 
action  of  a  child  is  what  influence  it  will  have  upon  his  mind." 

There  is  one  point  of  detail  in  regard  to  which  the 
psychological  aspect  of  education  is  referred  to  in  the 
*  An  essay  which  appeared  posthumously  in  1706. 
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Thoughts.  It  is  where  Locke  advises  beginning  with 
geography  rather  than  with  arithmetic.  Canon  Daniel  in 
his  edition  of  the  Thoughts  dissents  from  this,  arguing  that 
arithmetic  should  have  the  earlier  place  because  of  its  value 
as  a  pleasurable  intellectual  discipline:  "It  is  the  logic  of 
childhood."  But  is  not  this  the  very  reason  why  Locke  is 
right?  Logic  (even  that  of  childhood)  is  necessarily  more 
or  less  abstract.  With  any  modern  method  of  teaching 
geography,  beginning  with  a  plan  of  the  schoolroom  itself 
and  slowly  widening  the  area  studied,  conceptions  of  size 
or  quantity  and  number  are  naturally  introduced,  and  by 
this  means  an  intuitive  arithmetic  is  cultivated  which  paves 
the  way  for  the  handling  of  abstract  numbers.*  Locke 
directly  applies  psychology  to  learning  also  in  the  sections 
on  rote-learning.  He  dismisses  the  excuse  for  learning  by 
heart  long  passages  of  classical  authors  that  it  is  done  to 
improve  the  children's  memories,  on  the  ground  that 
"strength  of  memory  is  owing  to  a  happy  constitution, 
and  not  to  any  habitual  improvement  got  by  exercise." 
Memory,  he  says — and  modern  psychology  is  in  agreement 
with  his  view — depends  upon  the  mind's  "own  natural 
strength  of  retention.  An  impression  on  beeswax  or  lead 
will  not  last  so  long  as  on  brass  or  steel."  This  opinion  of 
Locke's  has  been  frequently  criticised.  Compayre  says,  for 
example,  "If  so,  education  would  be  impossible,  for  all 
the  mental  energies  are  capable  of  development  by  training." 
But  practically  all  that  Locke  says  is  that  a  good  memory 
depends  in  the  first  instance  upon  the  native  retentiveness 
of  the  mind,  a  brain  plasticity  or  tenacity  which  cannot 
be  altered  by  education.  In  this  he  is  undoubtedly  right, 

*  In  further  illustration  of  this  principle,  the  increasing  acceptance 
by  the  Education  Department  of  the  kindergarten  gifts  and  occupations 
might  be  quoted,  by  which  conceptions  of  number  are  first  given  in 
the  concrete. 
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and  also  that  "learning  pages  of  Latin  by  heart"  does  not 
enable  us  to  remember  other  things  much  better.  "  What  the 
mind  is  intent  upon  ...  it  remembers  best."  Of  course,  the 
unoccupied  mind  fails  to  remember,  as  it  fails  to  do  every- 
thing else;  and  the  effort  to  learn  a  page  of  Latin  by  heart 
implies  a  considerable  amount  of  concentration.  But  if  the 
value  of  learning  a  page  of  Latin  is,  as  put  forward  by  those 
to  whom  Locke  was  replying,  for  the  sake  of  being  able  to 
remember  other  things,  Locke  is  certainly  right  in  appealing 
to  the  psychology  of  memory  in  support  of  the  contention 
that  it  would  be  better  to  turn  to  these  other  things  at  once. 

Probably  what  really  underlies  the  objections  to  Locke's 
views  in  this  one  passage  is  the  feeling  that  in  his  whole 
treatment  of  the  subject  of  learning  he  seems  to  have  a  much 
lower  estimate  of  a  child's  intellectual  than  of  his  moral 
capacity.  He  gives,  for  instance,  as  the  reason  why  the  way 
should  be  smoothed  as  much  as  possible  in  learning,  that 
"children's  minds  are  narrow  and  weak,  and  usually  sus- 
ceptible of  but  one  thing  at  a  time."  In  so  far  as  Locke 
means  that  nothing  is  to  be  learnt  by  heart,  "  the  conclusion 
is  absolute  and  false,"  though  probably  Compayre",  who  makes 
this  assertion,  would  insist  on  memory  and  understanding 
working  together,  and  would  not  go  the  length  of  those  who 
advocate  the  memorizing  of  things  that  are  not  understood 
as  a  store  to  be  kept  in  the  mind  for  future  use.  This  is  the 
view  of  Professor  W.  H.  Payne;  and  Dr.  Arnold  thought  it 
a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  young  boys  should  understand 
all  they  learn,  asserting  that  in  youth  memory  acts  vigorously 
independently  of  the  understanding,  "whereas  a  man  cannot 
usually  recollect  a  thing  unless  he  understands  it."  * 

*  Amongst  others  who  have  held  this  view  was  Vicesimus  Knox,  who 
published,  in  1781,  a  work  on  Liberal  Education,  in  which,  as  a  school- 
master amongst  schoolmasters,  he  opposed  the  views  of  the  theorists, 
Milton,  Locke,  and  others,  and  regretted  any  tendency  to  depart  from 
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It  is  possible  that  a  closer  study  of  children  and  of  their 
intellectual  capacities  and  habits  may  correct  or,  at  least, 
adjust  some  of  the  present  tendencies  in  education.  In  the 
new  interest  that  is  being  taken  in  the  subject  it  is  almost 
inevitable  that  questions  of  teaching-method,  and  of  the  kind 
of  appeal  which  should  be  made  to  the  mental  activity  of 
children,  should  tend  at  times  to  be  regarded  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  adult  onlookers.  Even  before  Locke,  Brinsley 
had  given  it  as  his  first  maxim,  in  the  summary  with  which 
he  closes  his  book,  that  the  master  is  to  "  cause  all  to  be  done 
with  the  understanding."  Herbert  Spencer,  in  his  close 
adhesion  to  nature  and  to  the  methods  of  science,  holds 
Locke's  opinion  with  regard  to  rote -learning,  although  he  is 
careful  to  add  that,  in  his  judgment,  memory  is  as  well  trained 
in  acquiring  the  countless  facts  of  science  as  in  language- 
learning.  But  it  is  evident  that  the  last  word  has  not  been 
said  upon  the  matter. 

§  2.  Tlieory  of  Interest  or  Stimulus. 

The  application  of  psychology  to  education  is  closely  con- 
nected with  the  educational  theory  of  attention  or  interest. 
In  Locke,  e.g.,  the  two  things  are  almost  inseparable.  His 
statement  of  the  narrowness  of  the  range  of  a  child's  thoughts 
contains  his  reason  for  insisting  that  studies,  in  order  to  be 
attended  to,  should  be  made  as  attractive  as  possible: 

the  ancient  system  of  education  in  the  classical  learning.  Latin  should 
be  the  basis  of  the  school  discipline,  and  Latin  grammar,  together  with 
other  things  which  young  children  could  not  understand,  were  to  be 
expected  from  them,  because  memory  is  strong  in  the  early  years.  Tho 
same  educator  would  have  endorsed  the  view,  and  perhaps  made  it  part  of 
his  protest,  that  there  is  no  royal  road  to  learning  ;  the  school  tasks 
meant  hard  work,  and  any  attempt  to  make  them  appear  easy  was  to 
be  looked  upon  with  suspicion.  (For  a  further  account  of  his  views,  see 
GILL'S  Systems  of  Education,  pp.  38-47.) 
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"Children's  minds  naturally  wander.  Novelty  alone  takes 
them."  Locke  seems  for  the  moment  to  overlook  the  danger 
of  pandering  to  the  child's  natural  inattention,  if  the  con- 
centration required  for  grappling  with  difficulties  is  not 
aroused.  At  the  same  time,  his  preference  for  the  stimulus 
of  a  direct  interest  in  the  lessons,  as  compared  with  the 
relatively  small  value  of  attention  that  is  procured  by  constant 
rebukes  and  corrections,  is  part  of  his  admirable  protest  against 
the  school  methods  of  his  time.  The  teacher  by  his  bearing 
should  seek  to  win  the  pupil's  regard.  Angry  words  and  blows 
defeat  their  own  ends,  for  they  fill  the  child's  mind  with  fear 
and  leave  no  room  for  other  impressions.  Apart  from  the 
attention  directly  aroused  by  the  pleasure  of  the  lessons  them- 
selves, Locke  admits  the  value  of  certain  means  of  securing 
indirect  attention.  To  get  and  keep  the  attention  he  would 
make  the  child  comprehend,  as  far  as  may  be  done,  the  use- 
fulness of  what  he  is  learning,  and  see  that  by  what  he  has 
learned  he  can  do  something  which  he  could  not  do  before. 
This  is  an  appeal  to  the  "  real  advantage "  of  the  knowledge 
gained. 

The  use  of  esteem  and  disgrace  as  motives  to  effort  belongs 
more  to  Locke's  handling  of  the  question  of  moral  training. 

The  problem  that  is  raised  by  the  emphasis  with  which 
Locke  insists  on  the  attractiveness  of  studies  reaches  to  the 
very  core  of  educational  theory  and  practice.  It  belongs  to 
the  fundamental  inquiry  as  to  whether  the  educator  is  to  take 
Nature  as  his  guide  and  follow  up  her  methods  of  teaching 
as  closely  as  possible.  Are  we  in  teaching  to  pursue  what 
Nature  seems  to  suggest  as  the  lines  of  least  resistance,  or 
are  we  to  form  more  or  less  abstract  conceptions  of  the  mind  on 
the  one  hand  and  education  on  the  other,  and  follow  out  an 
effort  to  harmonize  them  even  when  the  process  runs  evidently 
"  against  the  grain  "  1  Locke  says  the  former ;  Professor  W.  H. 
Payne  argues  for  the  latter  in  his  Contributions  to  the  Science 
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of  Education.  One  must  admit  that  there  is  a  striking  change 
of  tone  in  Locke's  treatment  of  intellectual  education  as  com- 
pared with  the  "  hardening  "  methods  which  he  recommends  in 
physical,  and  even  in  moral,  education.  But  the  TJwughts 
exemplify  the  entire  spirit  of  reaction  -which  commenced  in  the 
sixteenth  and  gathered  intensity  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
One  of  the  phases  of  this  changed  spirit  was  the  attempt  to 
make  study  a  diversion.  "  The  right  way  to  teach  is  to  give  a 
liking  and  inclination  to  what  you  propose  to  be  learned." 
The  pleasure  of  learning  will  provide  the  healthiest  stimulus, 
and  nothing  should  therefore  be  imposed  as  a  task.  "Let  a 
child  be  but  ordered  to  whip  his  top  at  a  certain  time  every 
day,  whether  he  has  a  mind  to  it  or  not,  and  it  will  cease  to  be 
play,"  an  opinion  which  confirms  in  some  degree  the  criticism 
which  has  been  made  of  Milton's  physical  programme.  Locke 
relies  very  much  upon  Nature's  two  methods  of  awakening 
intellectual  interest,  viz.,  curiosity,  which  he  interprets  as  the 
appetite  for  knowledge,  and  the  impulse  or  instinct  of  activity. 
Children,  he  says,  hate  to  be  idle.  The  letters  may  be  learnt, 
and  even  reading,  in  some  form  of  useful  play.  The  length  of 
the  lessons  should  be  regulated  in  order  not  to  exhaust  the 
sense  of  liberty  and  self-activity.  Locke  agrees  with  Ascham 
in  thinking  that,  with  sufficient  care,  a  child  will  follow  his 
studies  with  the  same  willingness  as  his  play.  This  is  the 
main  drift  of  his  thought.  He  qualifies  it,  however,  in  one 
passage,  lest  his  advice  should  "lead  to  neglect  of  a  somewhat 
distasteful  subject,  or  to  failure  in  self-mastery  by  bending  the 
mind  to  a  task." 

Milton  is  equally  alive  to  the  part  which  interest  should  play 
in  education.  He  pictures  to  himself  the  overwhelming  desire 
of  the  youth  for  the  education  which  the  Tractate  proposes 
as  a  substitute  for  "the  asinine  feast  of  sow-thistles  and 
brambles  to  which  he  has  to  be  dragged." 

The  simpler  plans  for  language  learning  were,  in  part  at 
F 
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least,  inspired  by  a  feeling  of  sympathy  with  the  learners  and  a 
desire  to  make  their  task  easier  and  more  agreeable.  This  is 
amusingly  shown  in  an  edition  of  Lily's  (the  Eton)  Latin 
Grammar,  dated  1692.  In  a  frontispiece,  more  expressive 
than  many  words,  is  the  representation  of  an  apple-tree,  from 
which  boughs  and  bags  of  apples  are  being  handed  down; 
three  have  already  ascended  into  the  tree,  a  fourth  is  eagerly 
climbing,  the  others  contentedly  regaling  themselves  upon  the 
fruit  that  has  already  fallen  at  their  feet.  The  legend  at  the 
foot  consists  of  two  Latin  couplets  to  the  following  effect : — 

"  See,  boy,  the  fruits  to  which  your  own  good  taste, 

Your  father,  and  schoolmaster  bid  you  haste  "  ; 
and 

"Oft  though  the  plundered  fruit  the  cruel  birch  employs, 
Now  'scape  the  rod  by  plucking  freely,  boys  ! " 

The  quiet  humour  of  the  latter  couplet  is  not  quite  so  easy  to 
reproduce.  It  runs — 

"  Saepe  ulta  est  raptos  crudelis  betula  malos, 
Nunc  ut  devites  verbera  carpe,  puer." 

The  Preface  also  to  this  1692  edition  pays  due  regard  to 
the  general  interest  of  learners.  The  editor  makes  the  following 
apology  for  grammar: — "It  is  true,  grammar  only  deals  in 
words,  which  are  of  less  intrinsic  value  than  things.  But .  .  . 
words  are  as  money,  which,  though  it  neither  feeds,  nor 
clothes,  nor  cures,  nor  does  anything  else  that  conduces  to 
human  life,  virtually  performs  all  this."  Yet  there  needs  to 
be  an  interest  also  in  the  study  for  its  own  sake.  Grammar  is 
a  severe  and  coy  mistress,  insisting  on  being  courted  by  youth ; 
to  such  she  gives  great  assurances  of  favour.  Her  votary  has  a 
free  entrance  into  the  wisdom  of  all  preceding  ages  and  the 
friendship  of  the  heroes  of  them.  "He  first  will  read,  then 
equal,  their  achievements;  and  having  filled  his  head  with 
their  arts  and  knowledge,  will  crown  it  also  with  their  laurels." 
"Whom  these  temptations  cannot  move  to  study,  let  him 
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throw  away  his  book."  And  a  peroration  is  added  severe 
indeed  upon  anyone  who  should  make  so  ill  a  choice. 

Hoole  also  believes  (with  Tully  of  old  and  Erasmus)  that 
it  is  as  natural  for  children  to  learn  as  for  a  bird  to  fly.  He 
thinks  this  would  be  found  to  be  the  case  if  the  lessons  were 
made  "  familiar  "  to  them.  "  Children  would  as  much  delight 
in  being  busied  about  them  as  in  any  other  sport  ( !),  if  too  long 
continuance  at  them  might  not  make  them  tedious." 

Herbert  Spencer  proposes,  as  the  final  test  of  any  plan  of 
culture,  the  question — Does  it  create  a  pleasurable  excitement 
in  the  pupils'?  But  this,  again,  is  a  matter  upon  which  a 
universal  agreement  will  not  readily  be  arrived  at.  The  idea  is 
deeply  rooted  amongst  us  that  education  is  a  serious  business, 
that  it  means  toil,  and  that  not  teachers  and  guardians  only, 
but  the  boys  themselves,  expect  it  to  be  so ;  and  that,  if  it  is  to 
be  a  preparation  for  life,  concentration  of  energy  and  applica- 
tion under  not  always  smiling  conditions  must  be  practised. 
Here  probably  Dr.  Arnold  has  hit  upon  the  true  solution. 
Making  it  his  aim  to  awaken  the  intelligence  of  each  individual 
boy,  he  worked  with  his  class  rather  than  for  it,  "  as  if  they 
were  equally  interested  with  himself  in  making  out  the  meaning 
of  the  passage  before  them."  * 

§  3.   Theories  of  Language-teaching. 

The  Renascence  has  had  a  conspicuously  greater  influence 
upon  English  school  methods  than  upon  educational  theory. 
The  prominent  place  which  has  been  given  to  grammar  was 
not  in  the  intention  of  the  founders  of  modern  education,  at 
any  rate  not  in  England.  Erasmus  asked  for  "  as  few  rules  of 
grammar  as  possible."  Lily's  grammar,  in  the  preparation  of 
which  in  all  probability  he  had  some  share,  is  all  contained  in 
sixty  pages.  Wolsey,  who  founded  "those  twins  of  learning 
.  .  .  Ipswich  and  Oxford,"  held  the  same  opinion  as  to 
*  STANLEY'S  Life  of  Dr,  Arnold,  p.  110. 
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languages;  and  Webster,  though  as  a  writing  (or  commercial) 
schoolmaster  he  will  not  presume  to  say  much  about  Latin, 
makes  the  excellent  suggestion  that,  before  children  are  per- 
plexed with  Latin,  they  should  be  taught  the  elements  of 
grammar  in  English.  For  "  grammar  is  not,  as  it  is  too  often 
conceived  to  be,  only  an  appendix  to  Latin  and  Greek,  but 
is  itself  an  absolute  science,  teaching  the  nature  and  distinction 
of  words  and  the  justness  and  proprieties  of  speech.  ...  Its 
principles  are  applicable  to  all  the  languages  of  the  universe." 
Webster  had  prepared  an  elementary  English  grammar  for  his 
own  scholars,  and  his  words  are  in  keeping  with  the  wider 
movement  at  the  close  of  this  century  by  which  the  contagion 
of  the  scientific  spirit  spread  to  the  study  of  the  classical 
languages. 

(2)  Bacon  was  early  in  the  field  with  his  protest  against 
hunting  more  for  words  than  matter.  The  classics  were  com- 
monly taught  rather  as  models  of  speech  and  fine  phrasing 
than  as  embodying  the  life  and  spirit  of  ancient  peoples  or 
revealing  their  knowledge  and  wisdom.  The  demand  for 
"things,  not  words,"  whether  voiced  by  the  realist  or  the 
naturalist,  in  educational  theory  is  practically  the  watchword 
of  what  is  known  as  the  "new  education."*  The  first  to 
make  the  demand  was  the  naturalistic  writer  Rabelais.  The 
naturalists  in  education  were  those  who  (a)  took  nature  as 
their  guide,  and  (b)  consequently  aimed  to  develop  on  all  sides, 
intellectual,  moral,  and  physical,  the  nature  of  their  pupils. 
Rabelais  was  followed  by  Montaigne,  Locke,  and  Rousseau. 
The  historical  order  of  the  men  suggests  the  evolution  of  the 
naturalistic  theory.  At  the  same  time  the  value  attached  by 
them  successively  to  language-learning  as  a  mere  mastery  of 
words  grows  less  and  less.  Bacon,  whose  influence  is  the 

*  Cf.  Professor  W.  H.  Payne,  who  traces  back  the  "new  education "  to 
Rabelais.  See  note  to  his  translation  of  COMPAYR^'S  Histoire  de  la 
Pedagogic.  Rabelais  is  described  by  Quick  as  a  "  verbal  realist." 
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greater  by  the  fact  that  his  theory  of  knowledge  was  studiously 
applied  to  education  by  his  avowed  disciple  Comenius,  is  the 
first  of  the  realists,  whose  central  thought  was  the  knowledge 
of  things, — not  exclusively  nature  knowledge,  but  including 
truth  or  facts  generally.  An  incidental  proof  of  what  was 
the  practice  in  Bacon's  time  is  to  be  found  in  Brinsley's 
Grammar  School,  published  1612.  To  thirty  precepts  of 
classical  teaching  he  adds  two  others,  namely,  that  the  pupils 
are  to  grow  in  the  English  tongue  according  to  their  ages  and 
growths  in  classical  learning  (this,  therefore,  being  taken  as 
the  standard),  and  that  they  are  to  proceed  together  with 
the  tongues  in  the  understanding  of  the  matter  contained  in 
them. 

Comenius  is  a  connecting  link  between  Bacon  and  Milton. 
Though  England  cannot  lay  claim  to  him,  he  certainly  dovetails 
in  a  remarkable  way  into  the  history  of  English  education.  A 
lineal  descendant  of  "Wyclif  through  Huss,  being  a  Moravian 
Protestant  pastor  and  refugee,  and  an  avowed  follower  of 
Bacon,  he  comes  into  direct  touch  with  English  education 
through  his  official  visit  to  England  in  1641-2,  through 
Hartlib's  and  Hoole's  translations  of  his  works,  as  well  as 
through  his  influence  upon  Milton  and  upon  Locke's  later  work 
on  The  Conduct  of  the  Understanding. 

A  very  brief  indication  of  the  way  in  which  Comenius 
sought  to  apply  Bacon's  principles  in  school  method  and 
organization  is,  therefore,  almost  essential.  Born  in  the  year 
1592  in  a  Moravian  village,  he  very  early  gave  evidence  of  the 
lines  upon  which  his  life-work  was  to  develop.  He  wrote  in 
the  language  of  his  people,  and  commenced  a  Bohemian 
lexicon  to  give  them  a  fuller  acquaintance  with  their  own 
tongue.  At  the  same  time  he  gave  attention  to  teaching- 
method,  and  published  a  book  of  Easier  Grammar  Rules  to 
simplify  the  study  of  the  Latin  language.  When  appointed 
director  of  studies  at  the  Moravian  school  at  Lissa  (or 
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Leszna),  he  first  conceived  his  great  scheme  of  a  school 
course  which  should  include  every  department  of  knowledge. 
This  plan  he  unfolded  in  the  Didadica  Magnet,  rightly  spoken 
of  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  works  on  education  ever 
written.  Though  not  published  until  1657,  Comenius  had 
commenced  this  work  thirty  years  before.  The  book  opens 
with  an  address  to  magistrates  and  rulers,  and  pleads  for 
the  founding  of  public  schools  in  which  all  children,  whether 
living  in  town  or  country,  should  be  instructed  in  knowledge, 
virtue,  and  piety.  The  germs  of  all  these  exist  in  man,  but 
education  is  needed  for  their  development.  Comenius  does 
not  overlook  the  value  of  physical  training,  but  his  main 
concern  is  to  see  schools  established  where  "all  things  can 
be  thoroughly  taught  to  everyone  "  ("  ubi  omnes  omnia  omnino 
doceantur  ").  Nature  is  to  be  the  one  guide  as  to  method ;  and, 
failing  a  system  of  psychology,  Comenius  could  not  perhaps 
have  looked  to  a  better  source  for  the  guidance  he  needed, 
even  though  his  application  of  nature's  hints  is  often  strained 
and  fanciful.  If  suitability  of  time  and  matter  and  method  is 
rightly  considered,  Comenius  thinks  it  possible  to  give  an 
insight  into  universal  knowledge  during  the  successive  stages 
of  school  life  which  shall  be  at  once  sure,  easy  of  attainment, 
and  solid  ("certo,  facile,  solide").  He  has  the  honour,  by  no 
means  a  slight  one,  of  having  drawn  up  the  first  elementary 
school  programme.  For  after  the  instruction  in  the  family  for 
the  first  six  years  the  pupil  is  taken  to  the  vernacular  (or 
primary)  school,  where  he  stays  till  he  is  twelve  or  thirteen,  and 
where  he  is  instructed  in  all  the  branches  of  useful  know- 
ledge. All  children  alike,  whether  of  poor  or  wealthy  parents, 
should  pass  through  this  school,  and  poor  children  of  promise 
should  be  enabled  to  pass  on  to  the  Latin  school  or  gym- 
nasium, and  thence  to  the  university.  The  beginnings  of 
all  kinds  of  knowledge  are  to  be  found,  according  to  Comenius, 
in  the  very  earliest  years  of  childhood,  and  from  these  ele- 
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mentary  experiences  of  things  and  shapings  of  thought  fuller 
knowledge  grows  as  in  a  series  of  concentric  circles.  In  the 
first  six  years,  Comenius  tries  to  show  that  the  elementary 
notions  of  natural  science,  of  optics,  of  astronomy,  of 
geography,  history,  and  number,  are  being  acquired ;  and  that 
these  notions  will  grow  under  the  guiding  hand  of  the 
educator  into  the  completed  knowledge  at  which  Comenius 
aimed.  The  success  of  the  first  of  the  three  great  works 
published  by  Comenius,  The  Opened  Door  to  the  Tongues 
(Janua  linguarum  Reserata\  which  appeared  in  1631,  was 
so  great  that  he  himself  tells  of  its  translation  into  twelve 
of  the  principal  languages  of  Europe,  as  well  as  into  Arabic, 
Turkish,  Persian,  and  Mongolese.  His  scheme  of  language- 
teaching  was  in  striking  contrast  to  the  classical  influences 
which  had  taken  possession  of  Europe.  Following  out  his 
aim  of  imparting  universal  knowledge,  he  classified  as  ex- 
haustively as  he  was  able  all  the  known  objects  of  the  universe 
under  a  hundred  general  headings,  such  as  fruits,  metals,  trees, 
religion,  war,  trades.  The  classics  would  not  answer  his 
purpose,  he  said,  because  it  was  impossible  to  read  sufficient 
of  them  to  supply  the  learner  with  the  complete  vocabulary 
which  was  necessary  to  an  encyclopsedic  knowledge. 

It  is  interesting  in  this  connection  to  notice,  as  a  further 
link  in  the  chain  which  binds  Comenius  to  our  islands,  that 
both  the  idea  and  the  title  (Janua  linguarum)  he  borrowed 
from  an  Irish  Jesuit,  Bateus,  whose  work,  though  now  less 
known,  had  an  almost  equally  remarkable  success  when  it 
appeared.  The  obvious  criticism  of  the  method  of  the  Janua 
is  that  it  involved  a  great  amount  of  dry  rote- work,  and  that 
it  really  conveyed  but  a  slight  knowledge  of  things  beyond 
their  names  and  their  classification.  If  this  had  been  the 
utmost  that  language  reformers  could  propose,  there  would 
have  been  no  cause  for  surprise  that  the  classics  held  their 
own,  even  though  the  "  door  "  by  which  they  were  approached 
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was  the  severe  grammatical  discipline  with  which  the  practice 
of  our  grammar  schools  for  so  long  a  time  has  made  us  familiar. 
Comenius  himself  greatly  improved  upon  this  earlier  effort  in 
the  work  which  followed  it,  the  Orbis  Pictus.  Arranged  upon 
a  plan  similar  to  that  of  the  Janua,  it  added  the  feature  of 
picturing  to  that  of  naming.  On  the  left-hand  page  would  be 
a  group  of  illustrations  of  the  objects  classified  under  the 
general  heading  of  the  chapter;  each  illustration  was 
numbered :  and  on  the  right-hand  page  were  given  in  three 
columns  the  Latin  name  of  the  object  (as  alti  montes),  the 
name  in  the  native  tongue  ("  high  mountains  "),  and  the  Latin 
vocabulary  in  the  nominative  singular  corresponding  to  the 
names  (altus-a-um,  high;  mons,  m.,  a  mountain).  Omitting 
the  Latin  names,  this  book  was  capable  of  being  used  in  the 
first  instance  in  the  vernacular  schools,  associating  the  names 
with  pictures  of  the  objects,  and  was  designed  by  Comenius 
to  serve  this  double  purpose.  Hoole  translated  the  Orbis 
Pictus  into  English,  and  prefaced  it  with  a  valuable  intro- 
ductory chapter.* 

*  It  is  a  comparatively  simple  task  to  cull  from  Locke's  Conduct  of  the 
Understanding,  which  was  not  published  until  after  his  death,  his 
criticism  of  the  scheme  of  Comenius.  In  Section  XIII.,  for  example, 
on  "Observation,"  Locke  admits  that  "particular  matters  of  fact  are  the 
undoubted  foundation  on  which  our  civil  and  natural  knowledge  is  built," 
but  facts  in  themselves  are  not  knowledge  ;  they  only  yield  an  induction 
when  the  understanding  is  brought  to  bear  upon  them  and  draws 
conclusions  from  them.  A  tabulated  or  even  a  pictured  universe, 
Locke  seems  to  say,  is  not  necessarily  a  comprehended  universe.  There 
may  be  cramming  without  digesting ;  and  the  result  is  not  organized 
knowledge,  but  "a  heap  of  crudities"  (p.  36,  Fowler's  edition).  In 
a  later  section  Locke  issues  a  similar  caution  against  seeming  to  be 
universally  knowing  whilst  only  possessing  superficial  notions  of  things. 
But,  with  this  proviso,  he  agrees  with  Comenius,  and  it  is  noteworthy 
that  Sir  J.  G.  Fitch  holds  the  same  opinion  (Lectures,  pp.  38-42),  that 
it  is  well  to  give  ' '  a  fair  and  equal  view  of  the  whole  intellectual  world, 
wherein  the  mind  may  see  the  order,  rank,  and  beauty  of  the  whole,  and 
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Milton  cannot  but  have  been  influenced  by  the  writings  and 
the  visit  of  Comenius.  He  might  perhaps  be  best  described  as 
a  humanist  in  method,  but  a  realist  in  aim.  In  a  list  which  he 
gives  of  the  classical  writers  he  had  himself  used  with  a  pupil, 
the  name  of  Cicero  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  Milton's  first 
thought  was  not  of  style,  but  of  matter.  He  chose  accordingly 

give  a  just  allowance  to  the  distinct  provinces  of  the  several  sciences  in 
the  due  order  and  usefulness  of  each  of  them."  Strangely  enough,  Locke 
abandons  the  utilitarianism  of  the  Thoughts,  and  advances  as  a  higher 
aim  than  the  attainment  of  varied  knowledge  the  variety  and  freedom 
of  thought  which  is  the  best  result  of  a  liberal  course  of  study.  Indeed, 
Locke  goes  even  further  than  Comenius,  and  discards  the  tendency  to 
"attribute  all  knowledge  to  the  ancients  alone,  or  to  the  moderns" 
(Section  XXIV.,  on  "Partiality  ").  "There  is  no  occasion,"  he  says,  "  to 
oppose  the  ancients  and  the  moderns  to  one  another,  or  to  be  squeamish 
on  either  side,"  a  statement  with  which  Sir  Joshua  Fitch's  words  may 
well  be  compared.  But  Locke  does  not  wish  to  oppose  the  realistic 
tendencies  of  his  century.  He  would  not  have  word-learning  take  in 
any  degree  the  place  of  knowledge  of  nature  or  of  men:  "We  should 
not  judge  of  things  by  men's  opinions,  but  of  opinions  by  things" 
(Section  XXIV.).  Bookish  men  often  fail  to  attain  to  solid  and  true 
knowledge,  and  have  in  effect  "but  a  second-hand  or  implicit  know- 
ledge, i.e.,  are  in  the  right,  if  such  a  one  from  whom  they  borrowed 
it  were  in  the  right  in  that  opinion  which  they  took  from  him.  .  .  . 
Knowing  is  seeing,  and  if  it  be  so,  it  is  madness  to  persuade  ourselves 
that  we  do  so  by  another  man's  eyes,  let  him  use  ever  so  many  words 
to  tell  us  that  what  he  asserts  is  very  visible."  In  yet  another  point, 
Locke  in  The  Conduct  of  the  Understanding  comes  into  very  close 
touch  with  the  views  of  Comenius.  Reference  has  been  made  above 
to  the  parallelism  which  seemed  to  Comenius  to  exist  between  the 
processes  of  the  mind  and  those  of  external  nature.  In  the  same 
section  (XXIV.),  Locke  adapts  the  political  maxim,  "Kes  nolunt  male 
administrari,"  and  says,  "  It  is  no  less  certain,  '  res  nolunt  male  intelligi.' 
Things  themselves  are  to  be  considered  as  they  are  in  themselves,  and 
then  they  will  show  us  in  what  way  they  are  to  be  understood.  For,  to 
have  right  conceptions  about  them,  we  must  bring  our  understandings 
to  the  inflexible  natures  and  unalterable  relations  of  things,  and  not 
endeavour  to  bring  things  to  any  preconceived  notions  of  our  own." 
See  above,  pp.  64,  65. 
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works  on  agriculture,  medicine,  natural  history,  architecture, 
astronomy,  history,  and  strategy.  The  end  of  learning  in  his 
view  was  to  ground  the  understanding  on  "sensible  things." 
Language  is  useful  if  it  gives  us  the  results  of  the  labours  of 
those  who  have  earnestly  sought  for  knowledge.  But  the  mere 
learning  of  languages  on  Milton's  theory  is  "nothing  if  we 
study  not  the  solid  things  in  them"  Milton's  idea  is  clearly 
"  things  through  words,"  and  he  complained  heartily  of  the 
time  often  misspent  at  the  school  and  the  university,  either  in 
learning  mere  words  or  such  things  as  gave  a  distaste  for  true 
learning,  and  so  would  have  been  better  left  unlearned. 

Similarly  Locke's  system  of  language-learning  was,  wherever 
it  could  be  made  to  be  so,  one  of  complete  association  with 
things.  A  tutor  was  to  be  secured  who,  as  soon  as  the  child 
could  speak  English,  should  converse  with  him  in  French,  and 
so  teach  the  language  by  constant  use.  In  time  the  same 
should  be  done  with  Latin.  French  was  useful,  and  Latin 
absolutely  necessary  to  a  gentleman,  but  Locke  had  no  idea  of 
language  for  its  own  sake  or  even  as  a  form  of  intellectual 
culture.  Failing  the  possibility  of  securing  the  tutor,  Locke 
works  out  a  method  of  teaching  Latin,  but  rather  in  the  spirit 
of  one  who  is  face  to  face  with  a  necessary  evil  which  is  to  be 
got  rid  of  on  the  cheapest  terms.  Upon  one  of  his  recom- 
mendations he  lays  special  stress.  If,  after  all,  he  says,  it 
is  the  boy's  fate  to  go  to  school  to  get  the  Latin  tongue,  "by 
all  means  obtain,  if  you  can,  that  he  be  not  employed  in 
making  Latin  themes  and  declamations,  and  least  of  all  verses 
of  any  kind."  For,  in  the  first  place,  the  boy  is  not  to  be 
a  Latin  orator  or  poet,  and,  secondly  (showing  the  futility  of 
dealing  with  words  without  regard  to  things),  "the  poor  lad 
who  wants  knowledge  of  those  things  he  is  to  speak  of,  which 
is  to  be  had  only  from  time  and  observation,  must  set  his 
invention  on  the  rack  to  say  something  where  he  knoivs 
nothing — a  sort  of  Egyptian  tyranny."  Sir  Thomas  Over- 
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bury's  "mere  scholar"  was  one  who  spoke  sentences  more 
familiarly  than  sense,  and  Locke  evidently  does  not  think  this 
one  whit  more  desirable  thaii  endeavouring  to  make  c*  bricks 
without  straw." 

(3)  So  far,  then,  seventeenth  century  thought  in  England 
has  been  seen  to  have  insisted  on  the  use  of  the  mother- 
tongue  in  language  -  learning,  and  upon  a  regard  for  the 
things  of  which  language  treats.  But,  in  continuance  of  the 
excellent  work  of  Erasmus,  Colet,  and  Ascham,  attention  was 
also  given  to  the  method  of  teaching  languages.  Milton  laments 
the  fact  that  the  teaching  of  his  day  was  both  unpleasing  and 
unsuccessful.  Seven  or  eight  years  were  spent  in  "scraping 
together  so  much  miserable  Latin  and  Greek  as  might  be 
learned  otherwise  easily  and  delightfully  in  one  year."  He 
proposes  a  short  preparation  in  grammar,  some  practice  in  it  in 
suitable  authors,  and  then  to  proceed  "quickly"  to  the  subject- 
matters  already  mentioned.  He  would  have  the  teacher  give 
lectures  and  explanations,  so  that  the  minds  of  the  youths  may 
be  fired  with  the  ideals  contained  in  the  books  they  are 
studying. 

Hoole's  book  is  extremely  interesting  from  this  standpoint, 
not  so  much  as  a  contribution  to  the  theory  of  language-teaching 
in  the  broader  sense,  but  as  probably  by  far  the  most  careful 
handbook  to  a  school  method  of  teaching  Latin  that  has  ever 
been  written.  He  would  banish  Latin  grammar  from  the 
"petty"  school  altogether.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  grammar 
schools  to  require  some  knowledge  of  Latin  grammar  from  all 
pupils  whom  they  admitted.  Hoole  disagrees  with  this.  Latin 
grammar  would  be  better  left  to  the  grammar  school  itself, 
partly  because  it  does  not  properly  belong  to  the  more  element- 
ary school,  which,  if  it  does  anything,  should  rather  provide  a 
further  English  course  for  those  who  can  read  well  and  yet  do 
not  need  Latin,  and  also  because  many  of  the  petty  school 
teachers  do  not  know  Latin  themselves,  and,  therefore,  "do 
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sorrily  perform  that  task."  Hoole,  however,  works  out  in  great 
detail  the  method  for  each  year's  Latin  course  in  the  grammar 
school.  Beginning  from  the  child  who  is  imperfect  in  reading 
English  when  he  enters  the  grammar  school,  and  who  needs 
further  grounding  before  he  can  profitably  begin  Latin,  he  gives 
five  long  chapters  to  practical  illustrations  of  how  that  language 
should  be  taught.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  Locke's  inter- 
linear method  is  any  improvement  upon  the  one  which  Hoole 
proposes.  He  takes  an  easy  fable  of  -^Esop ;  suggests  a  simple 
plan  by  which  the  pupil  can  translate  it  into  English;  and 
advises  that  the  English  should  be  written  down,  leaving 
sufficient  space  between  the  lines  for  the  corresponding  Latin 
words  to  be  again  filled  in  after  an  interval.  This  is  contained 
in  a  section  having  the  heading,  "  How  to  try  whether  children 
are  well  grounded,  and  to  go  more  quickly  to  work  in  teaching 
Latin  to  those  that  are  at  years  of  discretion."  The  fable 
printed  with  interlinear  English,  followed  by  the  questions  and 
answers  in  the  complete  parsing,  step  by  step,  of  each  of  the 
parts  of  speech  contained  in  it,  is  only  a  sample  of  the  care 
with  which  Hoole  goes  through  the  three  school  years  that  are 
spent  with  the  "usher,"  and  then  the  later  years  with  the 
"master." 

Locke's  Latin  method  is  well  known.  His  choice  was  for 
the  conversational  way  of  learning  both  it  and  French.  The 
way  Latin  was  taught  in  the  grammar  schools  he  could  not 
"  be  forward  to  encourage  "  (though  some  few,  he  admits,  had 
followed  a  better  plan). 

In  Locke's  interlinear  method  the  child  does  not  make  his 
own  English  translation,  nor  does  he  re-translate  into  the  Latin ; 
but  the  text  and  the  translation  are  given  him  together,  the 
English  being  written  or  printed  over  the  Latin.  The  child 
reads  it  over  and  over  again  till  he  is  quite  familiar  with 
it,  and  then  takes  up  another  fable  in  a  similar  way.  After 
a  time  the  learner  passes  to  the  declensions  and  the  verbs. 
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If  the  children  meet  with  a  difficulty,  they  are  not  to  be 
further  puzzled  by  being  made  to  find  it  out  themselves. 
We  are  not,  for  instance,  to  ask  such  questions  as  "Which 
is  the  nominative  case  % "  in  the  sentence  they  are  construing, 
though  Locke  does  not  deny  that  in  the  scie'nces,  where  their 
reason  is  being  exercised,  the  method  may  be  varied  in  this 
way.  Languages,  he  thinks,  are  only  to  be  learnt  by  rote. 
Locke  does  not  shut  out  grammar  altogether,  but  it  should 
not  be  taught  till  one  is  able  to  speak  the  language,  its 
right  place  being  as  an  introduction  to  rhetoric.  As  it  is 
but  a  dull  study  ("a  very  unpleasant  business")  in  Locke's 
view,  he  advises  the  teacher  to  join  as  much  real  knowledge 
with  it  as  he  can,  beginning  always  with  what  is  most  obvious 
to  the  senses.  Before  passing  to  those  other  subjects  which 
Locke,  in  common  with  several  others,  desired  to  see  more 
generally  taught,  a  word  or  two  of  criticism  is  suggested  by 
his  method  of  language-teaching. 

(a)  The  method  gives  no  scope  to  the  pupil's  own   in- 
telligence.     That   which   gives    the    real  value    to    language 
studies  is,   therefore,   entirely   lost.     There   are   those    even 
to-day  who,  in   their   school   experience,  found   the  joys   of 
research  more  readily  in  Csesar  and  Cicero  than  in  anything 
else.     Most   of   the  other  subjects  were  learnt  from  a  text- 
book,  and   taught  on   a   system   of   piecemeal  question   and 
answer;    even   the   mathematics    were   as  much   as  possible 
worked  by   rules   and  formulae;   the    Latin   translation   was 
the  one  thing  on  entering  our  teens  which  had  to  be  "made 
out." 

(b)  The  disregard  of  grammatical  structure  robs  the  learner 
of  all  insight  into  the  genius  of  a  language.     Certainly  the 
literature  should  not  be  sacrificed  to  the  grammar;   but,  on 
Locke's  principle  of  rigid  exclusion  of  grammar,  the  literature 
itself  would  practically  be  sacrificed  for  want  of  it. 

(c)  Languages  are  not  best  learnt  as  a  mere  feat  of  memory. 
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There  is  a  process  of  inductive  accumulation,  a  power  of 
analysis  and  insight  into  form  and  phrase  and  shades  of 
meaning,  which  is  implied  in  "a  gift  for  languages,"  and 
which  has  more  to  do  with  linguistic  scholarship  than  pure 
memory  has. 

§  4.    The  Theory  of  Education  Values  and  of  teaching 
Other  Subjects  than  Classics. 

Now  that  classical  learning  was  no  longer  regarded  as  the 
one  thing  to  be  aimed  at  in  education,  the  question  naturally 
arose,  What  other  subjects  should  be  taught,  and  upon 
what  grounds?  Different  branches  of  learning  may  have 
educational  value  from  one  or  more  of  three  principal  con- 
siderations :  (i.)  as  being  of  practical  use,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  in  after-life;  (ii.)  as  conducing  to  mental  or  moral 
training,  and  thereby  having  disciplinary  value ;  or  (iii.)  as 
affording  information  or  general  culture.  Owing  to  the  rapid 
extension  of  knowledge,  the  century  following  the  great  era 
of  activity  under  the  Tudors  was  favourable  to  the  intro- 
duction of  new  studies.  The  names  of  Galileo,  Kepler,  and 
Newton  fall  within  it.  In  1614  Napier  discovered  the  use 
of  logarithms,  Harvey  in  1 6Jji  the  circulation  of  the  blood  ; 
and  Robert  Boyle's  name  is  still  associated  with  the  pressure 
law  of  gases,  known  as  "Boyle's  law."  Natural  science,  too, 
began  to  be  more  widely  cultivated.  In  his  English  Novel 
in  the  Time  of  Shakespeare,  M.  Jusserand  gives  several  full- 
page  illustrations  taken  from  Topsell's  works  on  Four-footed 
Beasts  and  Serpents.  Kay,  a  celebrated  naturalist,  wrote  a 
General  History  of  Plants;  and,  not  least  in  its  influence, 
Hakluyt  completed  in  1600  his  account  of  The  Principal 
Voyages  undertaken  ivithin  the  Previous  Fifteen  Hundred  Years. 
The  growth  of  the  interest  in  geography  and  natural  science  was 
as  fruitful  in  the  habit  of  mind  it  produced  as  it  was  in 
laying  the  foundations  of  modern  science.  It  was  only  fitting 
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that  by  the  foundation  of  the  Eoyal  Society  in  1662  the 
efforts  that  were  being  made  by  the  ablest  men  of  the  day 
for  the  promotion  of  natural  philosophy  and  science  should 
be  publicly  recognized.  In  harmony  with  these  movements, 
we  find  quite  early  in  the  century  that  even  grammar  school 
education  was  beginning  to  look  beyond  the  classics.  Charter- 
house was  founded  in  1611,  and  in  the  statutes  of  1627 
confirming  its  foundation  we  find,  of  course,  reference  to 
Greek  and  Latin  ("such  authors  as  are  read  in  the  best- 
esteemed  free  schools ") ;  but,  in  addition,  the  scholars  are 
to  be  taught  to  "cypher  and  cast  an  account,  especially 
those  that  are  less  capable  of  learning  and  fittest  to  be  sent 
to  trade." 

Some  consideration  of  the  educational  values  of  the  different 
subjects  of  knowledge  and  training  followed  naturally  from 
these  developments.  In  his  well-known  essay  on  Studies, 
Bacon  points  to  the  culture  value  of  study  generally,  and  to 
the  special  disciplinary  value  of  different  kinds  of  learning, 
as  well  as  to  the  usefulness  of  knowledge.  "  Studies  serve 
for  delight,  for  ornament,  and  for  ability.  Their  chief  use 
for  delight  is  in  privateness  and  retiring,  for  ornament  is 
in  discourse  "  (culture  values),  "  and  for  ability  is  in  the  judg- 
ment and  disposition  of  business"  (practical  value).  As  to 
the  effect  of  the  various  studies  on  the  mind  (disciplinary 
values),  Bacon  says :  "  Histories  make  men  wise ;  poets,  witty ; 
the  mathematics,  subtle  ;  natural  philosophy,  deep ;  and  moral, 
grave;  logic  and  rhetoric,  able  to  contend."  He  even  thinks 
that,  just  as  different  forms  of  exercise  are  appropriate  to 
bodily  weaknesses,  so  "there  is  no  impediment  in  the  wit 
but  may  be  wrought  out  by  fit  studies." 

Locke  writes  in  a  similar  strain  in  his  later  work  on  The 
Conduct  of  the  Understanding.  In  the  sixth  section,  in  which 
he  treats  of  "principles,"  he  argues  that  the  faculties  of  the 
mind  are  improved  and  made  useful  to  us  just  in  the  same 
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way  that  our  bodies  are,  i.e.,  by  exercise  and  practice.  "Would 
you  have  a  man  reason  well.  You  must  use  him  to  it  betimes, 
exercise  his  mind  in  observing  the  connection  of  ideas  and 
following  them  in  train.  Nothing  does  this  better  than 
mathematics,  which,  therefore,  I  think,  should  be  taught  all 
those  who  have  the  time  and  opportunity,  not  so  much  to 
make  them  mathematicians  as  to  make  them  reasonable 
creatures" — another  indication  that  Locke's  idea  of  education 
had  become  far  less  utilitarian  by  the  time  of  his  writing 
this  later  -work.  Again,  in  the  twelfth  section,  he  speaks 
of  the  "business  of  education  in  respect  of  knowledge"  not 
being  to  perfect  a  learner  in  all  or  any  one  of  the  sciences, 
but  to  give  his  mind  freedom  and  such  habits  as  will  enable 
him  in  after-life  to  successfully  apply  himself  to  the  attainment 
of  any  knowledge  of  which  he  may  stand  in  need.  Hciice 
Professor  Fowler,  in  the  Introduction  to  his  edition  of  The 
Conduct  of  the  Understanding,  draws  a  distinction  between 
the  general  aim  of  Bacon  and  that  of  Locke :  "  The  more 
special  object  of  Bacon's  method  was  to  overcome  the  subtlety 
of  nature,  and  extort  from  it  some  account  of  its  secrets; 
while  the  scattered  hints  contained  in  this  treatise  of  Locke 
have  for  their  object  rather  to  produce  a  vigorous  understand- 
ing, and  to  suggest  improved  modes  of  study  and  reasoning 
generally."  The  gradual  unfolding  of  this  new  conception 
of  the  value  of  education  in  its  effects  upon  the  mind  itself 
went  on  side  by  side  with  an  increasing  attention  to  the 
widening  of  the  scope  of  education. 

Milton's  education,  as  sketched  in  the  few  pages  of  the 
Tractate,  covers  a  wide  range  of  subjects  including  in  their 
aim  both  use  and  culture.  In  the  teaching  of  other  than 
classical  subjects  (as,  indeed,  in  the  classical)  everything  is 
to  be  done  to  enhance  their  objective  value.  The  nature 
studies,  for  example,  are  to  be  illustrated  by  demonstrations 
from  practical  craftsmen,  such  as  hunters,  fishermen,  shepherds, 
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and  gardeners;  and,  in  the  more  advanced  sciences,  he  would 
call  in  engineers,  architects,  anatomists,  and  others  for  the 
same  purpose.  Mathernatics^are  to  be  studied  in  their  applica- 
tion to  engineering,  navigation,  and  fortification,  and  geography 
to  be  taught  by  reference  to  globes  and  maps.  Though  not 
overlooking  the  value  of  "delight"  in  study,  Milton's  great 
aim  is  to  produce  men  capable  of  serving  God  and  the 
commonwealth;  "to  repair  the  ruins  of  our  first  parents  by 
regaining  to  know  God  aright";  and  to  fit  men  for  the  dis- 
charge of  "all  the  offices,  both  public  and  private,  of  peace 
and  war."  If,  then,  we  combine  with  his  more  practical 
directions  Milton's  hope,  by  means  of  classical  ideals,  to  fill 
the  youths  with  the  desire  of  "living  to  be  brave  men  and 
worthy  patriots,"  we  have  in  him  both  realist  and  humanist. 
Milton's  treatment  of  the  subjects  which  are  to  be  taken  along 
with  the  classics  (excepting  in  so  far,  as  has  been  seen,  as  they 
are  approached  through  the  classics)  must  be  confessed  to  be 
somewhat  summary  and  offhand.  Yet  he  says  enough  to 
remind  the  student  of  Plato's  Republic  and  the  course  of 
complete  education  there  sketched  out.  But  whereas  Plato 
allows  up  to  thirty  years  of  age  for  mastery  of  the  sciences, 
and  up  to  thirty-five  for  philosophy  and  speculative  knowledge, 
Milton's  course  is  all  to  be  accomplished  between  the  ages 
of  twelve  and  twenty-one.  It  certainly  is  "not  a  bow  for 
every  man  to  shoot  in."  Like  Plato's,  his  list  of  studies  forms 
an  ascending  scale :  arithmetic  and  geometry,  agriculture  and 
geography  (using  maps  and  globes),  mathematics,  natural 
science,  medicine,  ethics,  politics,  law,  (Italian  and  Hebrew 
to  be  learnt  at  odd  times,  as  well  as  the  Chaldee  and  Syriac 
dialects);  these  to  be  followed  by  the  study  of  selected  histories, 
heroic  poems,  and  political  orations ;  logic  and  rhetoric  last. 
The  goal  of  these  attainments  should  be  that  the  men  so 
educated  should  blossom  off  into  poets,  writers,  and  orators 
in  parliament  or  pulpit,  Milton  indulges  in  a  passing 
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sneer  at  the  modern  "  Januas"  and  "Didactics"  ("more  than 
ever  he  should  read").  But  Bacon's  ideal  of  making  his 
century  conversant,  by  a  new  method,  with  all  the  sciences 
of  the  time  is  far  more  carefully  brought  within  the  reach  of 
the  educator  by  the  author  of  these  works  than  by  Milton. 
Their  aims,  however,  were  different.  Comenius,  in  his  graded 
schools  (the  mothers'  school,  the  national  school,  the  gymnasium, 
and  the  university),  is  planning  a  universal  education ;  Milton 
has  in  mind  rather  a  university  training  for  public  and 
political  life.*  The  contrast  illustrates  what  has  already  be- 
come obvious,  that  the  century  was  profuse  in  types  of 
educators.  Locke's  is  a  system  of  private  education,  Milton's 
a  somewhat  ambitious  scheme  of  secondary  education,  but  one 
from  the  whole  tone  and  spirit  of  which  much  may  still  be 
learnt;  Hoole  treats  of  elementary  education,  Petty  of 
elementary  and  technical,  Comenius  of  co-ordinated,  and 
Webster  of  commercial  education. 

Schemes  of  Elementary  Education. 

Some  years  before  the  appearance  of  any  of  the  works  of 
Comenius  an  Englishman  had  written  a  work  of  some  repute 
upon  elementary  education  and  the  teaching  of  the  mother- 
tongue, — not  to  mention  an  earlier  book  entitled  The  Pathway 
to  Reading,  or  The  Newest  Spelling  A  B  <?,  which  Mr.  Hazlitt 
thinks  must  have  been  in  considerable  demand,  as  it  caused 
in  1591  a  lawsuit  between  two  publishers.  Edward  Coote 
had  published  in  1627  a  school  book,  which  before  1680 
passed  through  forty  editions,  under  the  title  The  English 
Schoolmaster.  He  advertises  his  work  upon  the  title-page 
in  a  way  that  speaks  his  own  confidence  as  to  its  value. 

*  Such,  Mr.  Browning  says,  as  has  never  been  found  in  England,  but 
such  as  was  contemplated  when  the  Regius  professorships  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  were  established  to  produce  scholars  for  the  service  of  the 
State. 
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It  is  to  teach  "all  scholars,  of  what  age  soever,  the  most 
easy,  short,  and  perfect  order  of  distinct  reading  and  true 
writing  our  English  tongue  that  hath  ever  been  known  or 
published  by  any."  Its  aim,  in  anticipation  of  the  writings  of 
Hoole,  Webster,  and  others  in  the  same  century,  was  to  give 
all  that  was  necessary  for  the  mastery  of  English,  beginning 
with  the  alphabet  and  taking  the  scholar  through  all  that  he 
would  need  before  entering  the  grammar  school.  It  is  ex- 
plicitly designed  also  for  "  an  apprentice,  or  any  other  private 
use,  so  far  as  concerneth  English,"  suited,  in  short,  to  any  not 
requiring  a  knowledge  of  Latin.  The  opening  lines  of  an 
address,  "  The  Schoolmaster  to  his  Scholars,"  are  typical  of  the 
pedagogue  of  the  period  : — 

"My  child  and  scholar,  take  good  heed 

Unto  the  words  that  here  are  set, 
And  see  thou  do  accordingly, 

Or  else  be  sure  thou  shalt  be  beat." 

Amongst  those  who  gave  attention  to  the  earlier  years  of 
childhood  and  their  needs  were  Locke  and  Hoole.  Hoole,  we 
have  seen,  advocated  object-lessons  on  the  ground  that  they 
cultivate  the  powers  of  perception,  and  also  that  by  their 
means  understanding  is  enabled  to  go  hand  in  hand  with 
memory  in  the  acquirement  of  knowledge.  Things  "rare  and 
not  easy  to  be  met  with  at  home"  should,  he  suggested,  be 
kept  in  readiness  in  every  large  school.  For  reading  he  sug- 
gested a  phonic  method,  and  with  some  deftness  elaborated  a 
system  of  teaching  the  powers  of  letters  by  using  as  their 
symbols  the  animals  whose  cries  most  closely  resemble  the 
sounds;  "the  scholar  will,"  he  said,  "easily  remember  the 
force  of  the  character  by  looking  at  the  symbol."  These 
suggestions  are  made  in  the  preface  Hoole  wrote  to  his  trans- 
lation of  the  Orbis  Pictus.  In  his  book  on  The  Elementary 
School,  following  Comenius  who  had  proposed  a  primary  school 
programme,  he  sketched  an  education  for  those  children  who 
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could  read  English  well,  and  for  whom  Latin  was  thought  to 
be  unnecessary.  He  did  not  sympathize  with  those  who, 
having  by  their  own  neglect  forgotten  what  they  had  learnt, 
spoke  of  Latin  as  being  of  no  use.  On  the  contrary,  if  no 
such  plan  as  he  puts  forward  for  an  alternative  education  was 
adopted,  he  would  advise  all  children  to  be  sent  to  the  grammar 
school  after  the  elementary  school,  as  decidedly  better  than 
running  wild  and  drifting  into  all  kinds  of  ill-behaviour.  At 
least,  let  them  be  sent  to  the  writing  school,  where  they  would 
keep  up  their  English,  learn  to  write  a  fair  hand,  and  gain  a 
knowledge  of  arithmetic. 

Locke  also  goes  back  to  the  very  beginnings  of  education, 
the  learning  of  the  letters  and  of  reading;  he  feels  the  want 
of  suitable  children's  books,  J2sop  and  Reynard  the  Fox  being 
all  that  he  knows  of.  In  this  connection  he  makes  suggestions 
as  to  the  use  of  the  Bible  stories,  very  much  as  Dr.  Felix 
Adler  has  done.  The  Bible,  i.e.,  should  not  be  read  through 
indiscriminately  in  books  and  chapters,  but  the  stories  of 
Joseph,  David,  Jonathan,  and  others  selected  and  given  to  the 
children  to  read.  This,  Locke  well  says,  is  better  than  telling 
the  Bible  stories,  as  the  great  masterpiece  of  English  prose 
should  be  received  at  first  hand.*  In  speaking  of  learning  to 
write,  Locke  enters  even  into  the  detail  of  holding  the  pen, 
and  suggests  a  method,  which  has  been  adopted  in  most  of  the 
beginners'  copy-books,  of  printing  off  writing  characters  in  pale 
ink  and  getting  the  child  to  go  over  them,  the  difficulties  of 
learning  to  write  being  taken  one  at  a  time.  Drawing  he 
looks  upon  as  useful,  but  not  absolutely  necessary.  With 
regard  to  geography  and  arithmetic,  only  when  the  eye  and 
the  memory  have  been  exercised  by  the  use  of  the  globe 

*  One  can  find  here  perhaps  the  elements  of  what  Locke's  answer 
would  have  been  to  the  author  of  the  essay  "In  behalf  of  Greek" 
( Thirteen  Essays  on  Education),  who  argues  that  the  first  appreciation  of 
literary  beauty  is  more  easily  cultivated  in  a  foreign  language. 
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should  a  commencement  be  made  with  addition  and  subtrac- 
tion ;  then,  when  these  are  mastered,  the  globe  may  be  more 
carefully  studied,  noting  the  meridians  arid  the  divisions  of 
latitude  and  longitude.  Geometry  would  follow  naturally ; 
either  with  or  after  geometry — chronology  and  history;  and 
finally,  ethics  and  civil  law.  Locke  would  drop  out  logic  and 
rhetoric  from  early  or  school  education  altogether,  because  they 
are  of  but  slight  advantage  to  young  people.  They  had  better 
read  good  examples  of  reasoning  and  oratory  than  learn  the 
rules  of  either, — a  piece  of  advice  which  is  in  keeping  with 
the  view  which  underlies  all  the  Thoughts,  whether  on  moral 
or  physical  or  intellectual  education,  that  the  formation  of 
habits  by  practice  is  the  only  true  method  of  training.  But 
children  should  be  practised  in  telling  stories,  or  giving 
accounts  of  anything  they  know.  When  they  can  do  this 
well,  it  may  be  time  enough  for  them  to  try  their  hands  at 
writing.  As  to  Greek  and  music,  Locke  does  not  regard 
them  as  essential  in  a  gentleman's  education ;  but  all  should 
learn  a  trade,  and,  for  the  sake  of  its  practical  value,  all  should 
have  a  knowledge  of  book-keeping. 

Proposals  involving  Technical  and  Commercial  Training. 

A  further  proof  of  the  wider  conceptions  prevailing  as  to  the 
scope  of  education,  is  the  pamphlet  published  in  1647*  by  Sir 
W.  Petty  on  The  Advancement  of  Real  Learning  in  general,  but 
especially  Mathematics ,  and  Physics,  and  the  History  of  Art 

*  It  is  of  interest  to  notice  the  date  of  Sir  W.  Petty's  pamphlet.  The 
encyclopaedic  suggestion  had  already  been  made  by  Comenius  in  the 
scheme  he  had  submitted  to  Hartlib,  which  Hartlib  published  first  in 
Latin  in  1637,  and  afterwards  in  an  English  translation  in  1642.  But 
the  Didactica  Magna  did  not  appear  until  1657,  nor  the  Orbis  Pictus  till 
1658,  so  that  Petty  is  not  indebted  to  Comenius  for  any  of  the  details  of 
his  plan.  As  the  title  of  his  work  suggests,  he  was  probably  a  direct 
follower  of  Bacon. 
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and  Nature.  His  proposal  was,  that  everything  that  had  been 
accomplished  in  these  or  any  branches  of  real  learning  should 
be  made  available  by  being  collected  into  a  sort  of  encyclo- 
pedia. Readers  should  be  appointed  to  do  the  compiling; 
and  when  all  the  useful  matters  were  got  together,  they 
should  form  one  great  work,  consisting  of  many  volumes,  the 
contents  of  which  should  be  carefully  tabulated  and  indexed. 
To  prepare  agents  for  this  work  and  for  scientific  pursuits 
generally,  he  devised  a  scheme  of  ergastula  literaria,  or  literary 
workhouses,  in  which  children  should  do  something  towards  their 
living  whilst  they  were  being  taught — a  forecast  of  Pestalozzi's 
experiments.  The  merit  of  the  scheme  was  that  it  included 
the  poor.  All  children  over  seven  years  of  age  were  to  be 
educated,  independently  of  the  poverty  or  inability  of  their 
parents.  They  were  to  be  taught  to  read  and  write,  and 
all  were  to  learn  drawing  and  designing  for  whatever  course 
of  life  they  were  intended  for,  and  all  were  to  learn  arithmetic 
and  geometry.  The  principle  of  education  values  is  again 
introduced.  Drawing  has  its  use  in  the  crafts,  and  also  in 
expressing  the  conceptions  of  the  mind,  sometimes  doing  what 
cannot  be  done  by  words.  Arithmetic  and  geometry  are  of 
great  and  frequent  use  in  all  human  affairs,  and  also  "sure 
guides  and  helps  to  reason,  and  especial  remedies  for  a  volatile 
and  unsteady  mind."  Languages  were  to  be  taught  by  "in- 
comparably" easier  methods,  and  all  children,  even  of  the 
highest  rank,  should  learn  some  trade. 

Hoole's  reference  to  the  writing  schools  shows  that  they 
existed  in  his  time.  In  them,  of  course,  the  education  given 
would  be  quite  different  from  that  of  the  grammar  schools. 
From  the  account  of  "Webster,  who  was  the  master  of  one 
of  them,  we  can  form  some  idea  of  the  work  that  was  done 
in  the  writing  schools.  In  the  Introduction  to  his  Arithmetic 
in  Epitome,  he  states  the  advances  that  were  being  made  in 
mathematical  method.  His  book  was  an  attempt  to  help 
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forward  this  process  of  simplification,  "never  once  quoting 
Euclid,  nor  perplexing  the  learner  with  (to  him  unintelligible) 
demonstrations."  Arithmetic,  geometry,  and  algebra  were  in 
this  way  being  clearly  marked  off  from  one  another,  and 
graphic  methods  had  recently  come  into  use.  Then  follows 
the  passage  a1  ready  quoted  as  to  the  gradation  of  studies.  In 
a  short  essay  on  The  Education  of  Youth  Made  More  Easy, 
the  same  writer  distinguishes  the  scholar  in  Latin  and  Greek 
from  the  clerk  who  has  skill  in  writing  and  accounts.  Several 
ingenious  gentlemen,  he  says,  had  entered  their  protests 
against  the  common  practice  of  instruction  in  the  learned 
languages,  the  "  other  part "  of  education  being  of  much  more 
general  use  in  life.  In  this  connection,  Webster  refers  to 
a  small  treatise,  entitled  An  Essay  on  the  Proper  Method  for 
Forming  the  Man  of  Business,  as  the  only  writing  on  com- 
mercial education  of  which  he  was  aware.  Yet  not  every  part 
of  education  is  applicable  to  every  person.  "The  prevailing 
method  of  education  at  present  is,  without  any  regard  to 
the  child's  capacity  or  distinction  with  respect  to  the  future 
figure  we  intend  he  shall  make  in  the  world,  as  soon  as  he 
can  stammer  over  a  chapter  in  the  Bible  immediately  to  send 
the  boy  to  the  Latin  school,  where,  instead  of  studying  his 
own  language  and  improving  in  the  necessary  qualifications 
of  reading  it  distinctly,  he  is  unreasonably  entered  upon  Latin 
grammar,  and  not  only  perplexed  with  abstruse  terms  of  art, 
but .  confounded  with  rules  written  in  a  language  he  is  alto- 
gether a  stranger  to."  After  perhaps  seven  years  the  boy 
is  found  to  make  no  headway,  or  his  parents'  wishes  for  him 
change,  and  ho  is  sent  not  infrequently  to  the  writing  school 
to  be  qualified  for  trade  or  business,  and  the  little  Latin  he 
ever  had  is  lost.  Webster  declares  strongly  against  children 
intended  for  trades  "losing  their  time  about  Latin."  In  this 
he  is  less  qualified  in  his  opinion  than  Hoole,  but  the  half- 
century  that  intervened  between  them  may  have  made  a  great 
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difference  in  the  practical  uses  of  Latin,  though  it  had  not 
wrought  a  corresponding  change  in  the  curriculum  of  the 
schools.  Instead  of  Latin,  Webster  recommends  the  study 
of  French,  both  as  easier  to  learn  and  as  more  useful  in 
business,  being  "now  almost  the  common  speech  of  Europe." 
Drawing  he  considers  to  be  of  great  importance,  whether  to 
those  who  are  to  live  "by  the  invention  of  their  heads,"  or 
"by  the  work  of  their  hands."  "Yet  scarce  one  in  fifty 
British  youths  put  out  to  business,  and  absolutely  requiring 
it,  is  fitly  qualified  in  drawing,  neighbouring  nations  being 
greatly  in  advance  of  us  in  this  respect." 

In  spite,  therefore,  of  many  enlightened  suggestions,  actual 
education  seems  to  have  been  in  a  backward  state.  "The 
methods  of  education  were  as  defective  as  its  aims  were 
narrow.  It  might  have  been  expected  that  Latin  and  Greek 
would  have  been  taught  well.  But,  in  spite  of  Colet  and 
Ascham  and  Montaigne,  Ratich  and  Comenius,  the  practice 
of  *  grounding'  in  Latin  grammar,  before  the  pupils  ap- 
proached an  author,  continued  undisturbed  to  our  own  time." 
In  these  words  Professor  J.  Payne  sums  up  the  educational 
methods  of  this  period,  showing  the  great  distance  at  which 
practice  lagged  behind  the  theories  that  had  been  put  forward. 

Dr.  Arnold,  of  Rugby,  is  spoken  of  as  the  first  Englishman 
who  drew  attention  in  our  public  schools  to  the  historical, 
political,  and  philosophical  value  of  classical  study  as  dis- 
tinguished from  mere  verbal  criticism  and  scholarly  speech. 
Not  only  so,  but  he  encouraged  general  reading  and  the 
pursuit  of  the  natural  sciences,  especially  geology,  and  was 
the  first  to  incorporate  modern  history,  modern  languages,  and 
mathematics  into  the  work  of  the  school.* 

Probably  Herbert  Spencer,  in  his  zeal  for  an  education 
which  shall  prepare  the  youth  of  both  sexes  for  the  pursuits 
of  after-life,  has  emphasized  too  strongly  the  spirit  of  reaction 
*  DEAN  STANLEY'S  Life  of  Dr.  Arnold,  p.  107. 
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against  the  educational  supremacy  of  classical  learning.  His 
watchwords  are  "science"  and  "nature."  Under  the  term 
science  he  includes  all  the  subjects  which  he  passes  in  review 
in  answer  to  the  question,  What  knowledge  is  of  most  worth  1 
excepting  the  accomplishments  and  culture  studies  whose 
sphere  he  relegates  to  the  leisure  hours  of  life.  Almost 
monotonously  he  tells  us  that  the  studies  which  correspond 
to  the  activities  of  life,  for  which  it  is  the  purpose  of  educa- 
tion to  prepare,  are  sciences.  For  self-preservation  we  need 
the  science  of  physiology ;  for  our  industrial  activities  we 
need  the  sciences  of  number,  form,  and  motion,  of  animal  and 
vegetable  life,  and  of  the  physical  and  chemical  actions  of 
bodies,  together  with  the  science  of  sociology,  or  knowledge 
of  humanity.  The  sciences  of  physiology,  psychology,  and 
ethics  supply  the  requisite  guidance  in  the  rearing  of  offspring ; 
and  the  preparation  for  the  duties  of  citizenship  is  the  scientific 
study  of  history.  Spencer  still  holds  in  high  esteem  the  part 
fulfilled  by  literature  and  the  fine  arts.  He  speaks  of  them  as 
"the  efflorescence  of  civilized  life";  but  as  they  occupy, 
generally  speaking,  only  our  leisure,  they  should  occupy  only 
the  "leisure  part  of  education."  One  point  of  great  value 
is  suggested  by  the  parallel  which  is  here  drawn  between  the 
activities  of  life  and  the  several  parts  of  the  education  of 
youth  which  are  to  prepare  for  them ;  namely,  that  one  aim 
of  a  true  education  is  to  set  things  in  their  right  places  in  the 
personal  life  and  esteem  of  the  individual.  The  more  im- 
portant pursuits  should  predominate,  and  that  which  has  been 
the  interest  of  the  intervals  of  leisure  between  the  more 
serious  tasks  of  education  is  likely  to  continue  to  be  the 
interest  of  the  leisure  hours  in  the  more  serious  and  later 
years  of  life.  One  need  not  follow  Spencer's  endeavour  to 
show  that  art  of  every  kind,  at  its  best,  depends  on  science 
both  for  its  right  production  and  for  its  right  appreciation. 
For,  though  Spencer  just  guards  himself  against  the  charge 
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of  exalting  the  mere  technique  of  art  to  the  neglect  of  its 
spiritual  energy  and  appeal,  he  certainly  unduly  strains  the 
meaning  of  the  word  "science"  as  it  has  come  to  be  applied 
in  modern  times.  This  he  does  when  he  classes  history  as 
a  scientific  study,  though  it  is  true  that  no  subject  has  gained 
more  in  interest  and  in  general  culture  value  than  history 
has  done  by  being  treated  in  a  more  scientific  spirit  and 
taught  on  a  more  scientific  method.  Again,  in  sustaining 
the  plea  that  science  is  needed  for  the  right  appreciation  of 
art,  the  word  is  used  merely  as  another  name  for  general 
knowledge :  "  In  what  consists  the  greater  ability  of  a  man 
than  of  a  child  to  perceive  the  beauties  of  a  picture,  unless 
it  is  in  his  more  extended  knowledge  of  those  truths  in  nature 
or  life  which  the  picture  renders?"  Yet  there  is  something 
sublime  in  this  great  scientific  philosopher's  conception  of  the 
vastness  of  the  intellectual  realm  in  which  he  has  lived,  and 
whose  territories  he  has  laboured  so  nobly  to  extend.  Science 
has  been  to  him  a  prophetic  voice  and  a  manifesting  presence. 
It  has  awakened  feelings  of  awe  and  wonder,  the  sense  of 
grandeur,  and  a  hallowing  regard  for  the  beautiful  and  the 
true.  "Science  is  itself  poetic."  Its  moral  discipline  is  of 
the  best;  "it  exercises  perseverance  and  sincerity,"  and  "a 
self-renunciation  which  has  something  noble  in  it."  Science 
is  even  religious.  "Doubtless,  in  much  of  the  science  that 
is  current,  there  is  a  pervading  spirit  of  irreligion,  but  not 
in  that  true  science  which  has  passed  beyond  the  superficial 
into  the  profound."  So,  in  spite  of  his  apparent  narrowing 
of  the  range  of  education,  Spencer  still  keeps  in  line  with  the 
traditions  which  have  placed  moral  and  religious  aims  in  the 
foreground  of  English  educational  theory. 

Sir  Joshua  Fitch  has  sought  to  restore  the  balance  between 
classical  and  modern  studies  in  a  manner  which  reminds  the 
reader  of  Locke's  Conduct  of  the  Understanding  of  the  judicial 
tone  which  pervades  that  work,  Were  there  no  alternative 
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but  to  decide  between  a  purely  "classical"  or  a  purely 
scientific  and  "modern"  course,  the  choice  would,  with  how- 
ever much  regret  for  the  neglected  humanities,  probably  be 
made  in  most  cases  for  the  latter.  But  if  education  is  really 
to  be  a  preparation  for  "complete  living,"  and  to  cover  the 
ground  which  successive  English  writers  have  assigned  to  it, 
no  school  course  can  be  complete  which  does  not  contain  both 
forms  of  mental  training  and  culture ;  nor  is  even  a  primary 
course  adequate  which  does  not  partake  of  both  the  humanistic 
and  the  scientific  spirit,  and  include  some  application  of  the 
principles  of  each.  "Every  school,"  as  Sir  Joshua  Fitch  has 
said,  "ought  to  provide  in  its  own  way  and  measure  instruction 
and  training  of  several  different  kinds — the  practical  arts,  so 
that  the  pupil  learns  to  do  something,  as  read,  write,  or  draw ; 
the  real  or  specific  teaching,  so  that  the  pupil  is  made  to  know 
something  of  the  facts  and  phenomena  around  him ;  the  disci- 
plinal  or  intellectual  exercise  whereby  he  is  helped  to  think  and 
observe  and  reason;  and  the  moral  training  whereby  he  is 
made  to  feel  rightly,  to  be  affected  by  a  right  ambition  and  by 
a  sense  of  duty.  .  .  .  And  thus  we  are  to  have  in  view,  for 
schools  of  all  kinds,  an  education  which  may  well  deserve  to 
be  called  'liberal,'  because  it  seeks  to  train  the  man,  and  not 
merely  the  good  tradesman,  or  doctor,  or  mechanic."  * 

*  Lectures  on  Teaching,  pp.  42,  45. 


CHAPTER  V* 
PRACTICAL  AND  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 

IN  a  sense  nearly  all  education  in  England  before  the  times 
of  the  Renascence  was  of  a  practical  kind.  The  schools  of 
the  monastery,  the  cathedral,  and  the  parish,  all  emanated  from 
and  had  reference  to  the  Church;  and  the  education  of  the  castle 
had  as  its  sole  object  the  preparation  of  the  young  nobility  for 
the  duties  of  chivalry.  Even  Wykeham's  school  at  Winchester 
was  at  the  first  intended  as  a  means  of  providing  an  educated 
youth  to  repair  the  ravages  made  in  the  ranks  of  the  clergy  by 
the  Black  Death,  and  Eton  was  expressly  founded  to  prepare 
students  for  "  academical  degrees  and  the  clerical  profession." 
"  When  our  forefathers  founded  grammar  schools — that  is  to 
say,  schools  in  which  Latin  was  taught — they  were  not  thinking 
of  Latin  as  a  teaching  instrument  or  of  the  learning  of  Latin 
as  a  moralizing  process ;  they  were  providing  for  the  one  indis- 
pensable introduction  to  all  the  professions  and  all  the  sciences. 
.  .  .  The  mediaeval  grammar  school  was  not  really  different  in 
its  aims  from  a  modem  technical  school."  *  Some  regard  for 
education  for  its  own  sake  existed  amongst  the  scholars  and 
book-lovers  of  this  early  period.  Rotherham  College  is  spoken 
of  as  an  instance  of  a  school  whose  foundation  (in  1437)  was 
due  to  an  unqualified  respect  for  learning,  f  The  English 
Franciscans  and  Richard  de  Bury  were  true  lovers  of  learning, 

*  J.  C.  TARVER,  "Some  Aspects  of  Endowment,"  in  volume  of  essays, 
Debateable  Claims,  published  1898,  p.  26.  t  /W&,  P«  20. 
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and  the  founders  of  the  grammar  schools  were  doubtless  moved 
in  some  instances  by  a  desire  to  promote  the  intelligence  and 
enlightenment  of  the  people.  There  is  little  room  for  question, 
however,  that  we  owe  the  modern  interest  in  learning  for  its 
own  sake  almost  entirely  to  the  scholars  of  the  revival.  The 
enthusiastic  study  of  style,  the  devotion  to  grammar  and 
lexicography,  were  almost  entirely  an  intellectual  culture.  No 
less  did  the  discovery  of  the  wisdom  and  research  of  the 
ancients,  which  occupied  the  later  portion  of  the  Renascence 
era,  tend  to  the  awakening  of  a  love  for  knowledge.  To  some 
extent  the  love  of  learning  has  become  a  mental  habit  of  all 
progressive  peoples.  But  it  is  significant  in  following  the 
trend  of  English  educational  development  to  find  that  in  the 
first  recoil  from  Renascence  standards  there  is  a  return  to  the 
earlier  practical  ideals.  Sir  Thomas  Elyot,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, advised  the  cultivation  of  any  aptitude-  for  painting  or 
carving  in  wood  or  in  stone.  He  seeks  to  disarm  the  criticism 
that  he  wished  to  make  a  nobleman  a  mason  or  a  painter,  by 
showing  that  many  princes  had  been  skilled  in  these  arts  and 
by  bringing  forward  instances  in  which  such  skill  was  useful. 
A  commander  of  an  army,  for  example,  if  he  were  able  to 
draw  an  exact  chart  of  the  country,  would  be  able  to  give 
orders  how  to  avoid  the  dangerous  places  and  to  make  the 
utmost  use  of  local  advantages.  Mulcaster,  again,  gave  as  one 
reason  for  the  teaching  of  drawing  in  schools  that  it  would  be  of 
use  to  "  manualists,"  those  who  were  to  work  with  their  hands. 
The  same  growth  of  opinion  is  to  be  traced  with  regard  to 
the  practical  value  of  general  education.  One  of  the  latest 
statements  of  this  is  quoted  at  the  close  of  the  present  chapter. 
Nothing  could  better  illustrate  the  changed  spirit  of  economic 
study,  considered  by  some  to  be  the  most  deadly  practical  of 
all  the  sciences,  than  the  tribute  there  shown  to  be  paid  by 
one  of  our  greatest  economists  to  the  practical  value  in  the 
life  of  the  whole  people  of  the  higher  education. 
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One  would  almost  expect,  therefore,  to  find,  from  the  time 
of  Bacon  onwards,  a  growing  appreciation  of  the  practical 
usefulness  of  education.  In  comparing  the  aims  and  theories 
of  this  period  with  those  which  had  originated  from  the 
sovereignty  of  the  classics  over  European  thought,  an  entirely 
new  standpoint  presents  itself.  This  change  Compayre"  ac- 
counts for  partly  by  the  new  types  of  thought,  philosophical, 
political,  religious,  scientific,  and  social,  which  separate  the 
modern  from  the  ancient  world,  partly  by  the  tendency  of 
the  human  mind  to  adopt  extremes.  There  was  a  revolt  from 
the  subjective  tendency  of  thought  which  characterized  the 
Socratic  philosophy  to  the  objective  tendency  of  the  Baconian. 
Related  to  these  two  tendencies  are  the  two  great  schools 
of  educators :  firstly,  those  for  whom  the  main  purpose  of 
education  is  instruction  or  information;  secondly,  those  whose 
purpose  is  discipline,  training  or  foi-mation.  The  theorists  of 
the  seventeenth  century  were  almost  all  of  the  latter  school, 
the  practitioners  mainly  of  the  former. 

In  accordance  with  these  newer  aims  we  meet  with  an 
advocacy  of  practical  and  technical  education  in  many  of  the 
writers  of  the  period.  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  for  example,  strikes 
the  new  note  when  he  says  that  "  not  all  can  gain  knowledge 
from  books  and  lectures,  but  none  are  incapable  of  learning  in 
the  schools  of  experience."  Even  the  granting  of  degrees  in 
England  took  heed  of  this.  "I  note  that,  whereas  foreign 
universities  (in  conferring  degrees)  regard  merely  the  perform- 
ance of  some  solemn  exercise,  ours  further  require  a  certain 
experience  of  time,  supposing,  as  I  conceive,  that  he  who 
lives  some  space  among  the  assiduous  advantages  and  helps 
of  knowledge  cannot  choose  but  receive  so  much  upon  ordi- 
nary observation  as  may  make  him  master  of  some  art;"* — 

*  Reliquiae  Wottoniance,  fourth  edition  (1685),  under  the  aphorism, 
"Time  is  the  plainest  legend,  and  every  day  a  leaf  is  turned." 
H 
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roughly  speaking,  an  application  of  the  apprenticeship  principle 
to  university  learning,  and  one  which  has  an  obvious  bearing 
upon  the  proposed  teaching  university  for  London. 

The  groundwork  of  Sir  W.  Petty's  literary  worJchouses 
(ergastula  literaria)  was  that  all  children,  however  poor, 
should  be  taught  to  do  something  towards  earning  their  living 
as  well  as  to  read  and  write ;  and  children  even  of  the  highest 
rank  were  to  be  taught  "some  gentle  manufacture,"  such  as 
turning,  engraving,  carving,  painting,  gardening,  making 
musical  instruments  or  mathematical  instruments  or  watches. 
The  reasons  he  advances  are  that  those  who  have  mastered 
a  trade  are  less  likely  to  be  deceived  by  workmen ;  that  the 
arts  are  likely  to  be  advanced  by  experiment  and  willing 
patronage;  something  will  have  been  done  to  create  a  love 
of  work,  and  to  prevent  the  spending  of  time  and  money  in 
worse  ways ;  the  occupations  themselves  will  be  "an  ornament 
in  prosperity"  and  "a  refuge  and  stay  in  adversity."  The 
whole  object  of  Sir  W.  Petty's  "advice"  is  evidently  to 
extend  education  to  objects  more  closely  connected  with  the 
business  of  life. 

In  1651,  Milton  followed  up  his  Tractate  with  a  proposal 
to  found  a  College  of  Husbandry,  for  the  improvement  of 
agriculture.  After  studying  at  the  college  between  the 
ages  of  fifteen  and  twenty-two,  Milton's  idea  was  to  provide 
the  students  with  the  money  necessary  to  commence  farming, 
to  be  paid  in  four  yearly  instalments.  A  somewhat  similar 
proposal  was  made  by  John  Bellers,  in  1696,  for  "raising  a 
college  of  industry  of  all  useful  trades  and  husbandry,  with 
profit  for  the  rich,  a  plentiful  living  for  the  poor,  and  a  good 
education  for  youth."  This  lengthy  title  sufficiently  indicates 
the  purport  of  his  pamphlet.  The  main  points  of  Bellers' 
proposal  are — (1)  a  general  subscription  on  the  plea  that  "  Chris- 
tianity mends,  but  mars  no  man's  good  nature  " ;  (2)  that  it  is 
to  the  interest  of  the  rich  to  take  care  of  the  poor,  their 
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manners,  and  their  education ;  (3)  the  founding  of  a  college  or 
colony,  including  all  classes  of  tradesmen,  who,  so  gathered 
together,  are  to  work  for  one  another  without  further  relief. 
Each  man  was  to  work  the  same  hours  at  his  trade  as  he  would 
do  outside,  and  everything  beyond  that  was  to  be  paid  for  (as 
overtime).  Bellers,  whose  pamphlet  was  reprinted  by  Robert 
Owen,  thinks  that  on  this  plan  two  hundred  workers  can  provide 
the  necessaries  of  life  for  the  whole  of  the  three  hundred 
colonists,  and  that  the  profits  arising  from  the  work  of  the  other 
hundred  would  go  to  the  founders.  The  duties  of  the  three 
hundred  workers  are  divided  out,  and  calculations  given.  If  the 
colony  contained  more  than  three  hundred,  the  proportional 
profit  to  the  founders,  who  provided  land,  stock,  and  outfits, 
would  be  so  much  the  greater. 

As  has  been  mentioned,  Locke  would  have  his  pupil  learn 
at  least  one  manual  trade,  partly  as  a  means  of  health  and 
recreation.  In  his  sections  on  learning,  moreover,  he  expresses 
astonishment  that  the  elements  of  a  commercial  education 
should  be  neglected  for  the  rudiments  of  a  language  never  to 
be  wanted  in  practice.  "Writing  a  good  hand  and  casting 
accounts  ...  are  of  great  advantage  in  all  conditions  of  life, 
and  to  most  trades  indisputably  necessary."  In  1697,  Locke 
again  took  up  the  subject  of  education,  and  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  Government  on  the  subject  of  working  schools  for  the 
children  of  the  poor.  One  of  these  schools  was  to  be  set  up  in 
every  parish  for  the  children  of  the  labouring  people,  and  all 
those  between  the  ages  of  three  and  fourteen  whose  parents 
were  in  receipt  of  parish  relief  should  be  obliged  to  attend  if 
not  otherwise  employed.  Locke  reckoned  that  a  man  and  wife 
in  health  might  maintain  two  children;  where  there  were  more 
than  two,  the  rest  were  to  be  taken  off  their  parents'  hands,  the 
latter  not  needing,  therefore,  to  apply  for  relief.  It  would  cost 
the  parish  something  to  keep  these  children,  but  the  money 
would  be  better  spent  upon  them  in  the  school  than  if  doled 
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out  to  the  parents.  "What  they  have  at  home  from  their 
parents  is  seldom  more  than  bread  and  water,  and  that,  many 
of  them,  very  scantily,  too."  They  would  be  healthier  and 
stronger  with  the  school  diet,  and  their  earnings  during  the 
eleven  years,  Locke  estimated,  would  pay  the  cost  of  their 
support.  Indeed,  Locke  thought  the  parish  would  save  from 
,£50  to  £60  upon  each  child  so  supported.  The  work  done  in 
the  schools  should  be  spinning  or  knitting,  or  some  other  part 
of  woollen  manufacture,  excepting  where  local  conditions  made 
some  other  occupation  preferable.  Habits  of  industry  and  order 
and  self-respect  would  be  acquired,  the  children  being  better 
cared  for  in  their  early  years,  and  at  the  same  time  fitted  to 
take  part  in  industrial  pursuits  when  they  left  the  school. 
Adults  also  need  no  longer  pretend  to  be  in  want  of  work, 
as  they  might  come  to  the  working  schools  to  learn,  and  to 
have  work  provided  for  them. 

The  commercial  training  given  in  the  writing  schools  has 
been  noticed  in  the  chapter  on  "  Intellectual  Education,"  and 
Milton's  suggestion  that  practical  craftsmen  should  give  demon- 
strations of  their  crafts  in  the  secondary  school,  of  which  he 
draws  out  the  plan,  was  also  mentioned.  There  is  a  recom- 
mendation towards  the  end  of  the  Tractate  which  is  similar  in 
certain  points  to  the  "school-journeys"  practised  in  Germany 
at  the  present  time,  and  not  unknown  in  the  modified  form  of 
day  and  half-day  expeditions  in  English  schools.  History, 
geography,  botany,  and  geology  are  the  usual  centres  of  interest 
with  us,  whereas  military  and  commercial  knowledge  was 
uppermost  in  Milton's  mind.  He  would  have  the  youths 
ride  out  in  companies  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  observing 
places  of  strength,  harbours,  and  ports  of  trade,  sometimes 
taking  the  sea  as  far  as  the  navy,  and  noticing,  too,  such 
matters  as  the  soil  of  the  towns  and  villages  and  the  materials 
used  in  building.  "These  journeys  would  try  all  their  pecu- 
liarities of  nature,  and  if  there  were  any  such  excellence  among 
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them,  would  fetch  it  out,  and  give  it  fair  opportunities  to  ad- 
vance itself  by." 

The  appearance  of  these  schemes  of  industrial  education 
affords  proof  that  the  writers,  whose  names  have  come  up 
repeatedly  in  the  course  of  the  present  study,  were  fully  alive 
to  the  demands  made  upon  educators  by  the  great  trading  and 
commercial  developments  of  the  Stuart  times.*  The  more 
recent  insistence  upon  technical  education  is  a  product  of 
similar  commercial  expansion  and  requirements. 

In  other  ways  the  nineteenth  century  views  of  education  are 
closely  interwoven  with  those  of  the  great  period  of  national 
consolidation  we  have  considered.  Not  until  comparatively 
recent  years  have  the  opinions  of  Mulcaster,  Bacon,  Hoole, 
and  Locke  begun  to  bear  fruit  in  actual  practice,  and 
even  so,  largely  under  the  stimulus  of  foreign  example  and 
foreign  competition.  The  final  form  of  English  educational 
principle  and  practice  has  not  yet  evolved.  But  there  are 
evidences,  both  in  America  and  in  our  own  country,  that  the 
key-words  as  to  what  constitutes  an  Anglo-Saxon  education  are 
being  spoken.  We  shall  not  have  to  go  abroad  to  find  its  system, 
though  valuable  aids  may  come  from  many  sources.  And  when 
English  education  comes  to  be  a  counterpart  of  English  life  and 
of  our  national  ideal,  it  will  be  to  the  men  of  the  seventeenth 
century  that  we  shall  look  back  as  having  been  its  founders. 

As  to  the  development  of  technical  education  in  recent  times 
comparatively  few  words  will  suffice.  No  large  secondary 
school  would  be  considered  complete  without  its  workshops. 
From  the  prospectus  of  one  such  school,  for  instance,  the 
following  is  taken:  "A  carpenter's  workshop  has  long  been 
a  feature;  but  the  most  recent  extension  is  an  engineering 
department.  A  metal  workshop  has  now  been  fitted  up,  and 
a  skilled  workman,  foreman  of  one  of  the  large  works,  aids 
the  science  master  in  giving  practical  instruction  in  the  various 
*  Of.  TOUT,  History  of  England,  1509-1689. 
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branches  of  metal  work  and  engineering,  electrical  as  well  as 
general.  Pupils  will  gain  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
use  of  tools,  lathes,  dynamos,  etc."  Many  elementary  schools, 
too,  especially  of  the  higher  grade,  have  their  well-appointed 
workshops.  And,  as  was  noted  at  the  close  of  the  chapter 
on  "Physical  Education,"  the  latest  proposals  to  raise  the 
age  for  half-time  exemption  from  school  attendance  are  accom- 
panied by  suggestions  that  the  extra  time  thus  gained  might 
be  partially  occupied  in  giving  the  children  some  training 
in  the  industrial  processes  of  the  district. 

The  most  striking  advocacy  of  an  education  that  shall  be 
mainly  practical  in  its  bearings  and  aim  is,  however,  that  of 
Herbert  Spencer  in  the  first  of  his  four  essays  on  Education. 
Industrial  efficiency,  he  argues,  depends  in  the  most  direct 
manner  upon  a  good  scientific  training.  Mathematics  enter 
into  all  the  constructive  arts.  Science,  too,  supplies  us  with 
our  knowledge  of  materials.  The  methods  and  machinery  of 
industry  are,  moreover,  applications  of  the  truths  which  science 
has  investigated.  From  the  abstract  sciences  of  number,  form, 
and  motion  to  the  more  concrete  study  of  physical  and  chemical 
laws  and  biological  relations,  we  are  dealing  with  knowledge 
which  is  directly  related  to  men's  industrial  life  and  their 
ability  to  gain  a  livelihood.  Adding  to  the  ordinary  list  of  the 
sciences  that  of  sociology,  or  the  science  of  society,  the  good 
business  man  being  one  who  has  a  knowledge  of  men  as  well 
as  a  knowledge  of  the  materials  and  processes  of  industry, 
Spencer  sums  up  his  view  by  saying  that  "what  we  call 
learning  a  business  really  implies  learning  the  science  that  is 
involved  in  it,  though  not  perhaps  under  the  name  of  science." 
Even  when  he  comes  to  speak  of  moral  education,  Spencer 
treats  it  largely  from  this  practical  point  of  view ;  it  is 
a  training  for  the  third  of  life's  principal  activities,  that  of  the 
education  of  the  young  and  the  management  of  a  family. 

But  over  and  above  all  specific  instances  and  applications, 
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education  itself  has  practical  bearings  upon  every  phase  of 
national  life  and  progress.  That  this  is  the  case  with  the 
higher  education  has  been  very  clearly  shown  by  Thorold 
Rogers  in  a  short  chapter  upon  "  The  Work  of  the  Universities 
in  Reforms."*  Recalling  the  names  of  men  who  have  left  their 
mark  upon  modern  times,  he  connects  the  influence  which  each 
has  exerted  with  his  learning  and  university  training.  "The 
greatest  activity  in  secular  affairs  has  been  the  direct  result 
of  academical  teaching  and  training."  Bacon  was  taught  at 
Cambridge,  Selden  at  Oxford.  The  former  was  the  first  teacher 
of  scientific  method,  the  latter  the  founder  of  our  modern  con- 
ceptions of  law.  Milton,  who  was  bred  at  Cambridge,  was  the 
first  open  advocate  of  the  freedom  of  the  press;  Locke  and 
Newton,  students  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  respectively, 
issued  their  plea  for  religious  toleration,  which  was  effectual  in 
tempering  the  use  made  of  its  success  by  the  victorious  party 
at  the  Revolution.  Adam  Smith  "has  taught  statesmen 
wisdom  from  his  own  day  to  the  present  time.  .  .  .  The 
service  which  Johnson  did  in  his  own  time,  and  has  done  from 
that  time  onwards,  was  to  teach  men  the  duty  of  candour  and 
the  benefit  of  common  sense.  ...  To  Jeremy  Bentham  we 
owe  more  in  the  reform  of  the  English  criminal  and  civil  law 
than  to  any  other  Englishman."  The  last  three  were  all 
Oxford  men.  These  cases  are  quoted  by  Thorold  Rogers  to 
support  his  view  of  the  practical  benefit  which  the  higher 
education  has  conferred  upon  the  people,  "  The  best  and  the 
most  unstained  of  them  owed  nothing  to  birth,  much  to  their 
training,  most  to  the  unfailing  energy  of  their  character." 
This  is  not  necessarily  to  adopt  a  utilitarian  conception  of 
education,  but  it  certainly  shows  that  the  higher  education 
liberally  pursued  tends  to  great  results  for  the  nation  at  large. 

There  still  remain  the  proofs  which  the  present  generation 
is   affording  of    the   practical   value   of    a  good    elementary 
*  The  British  Citizen,  pp.  134-139. 
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education  in  work  of  every  kind.  The  farmer  finds  that  the 
educated  boy  who  comes  to  work  for  him  can  remember 
more  things  at  a  time,  and  carry  them  out  better,  than  the 
boy  could  who  had  had  no  schooling.  The  cotton  operative 
would  much  rather  have  a  boy  who  leaves  school  to  learn 
under  him  at  thirteen  than  the  half-timer  who  comes  to 
him  at  the  age  of  eleven.  Even  the  manual  training  that  is 
given  in  schools  is  general  rather  than  technical,  aiming  less 
to  teach  a  trade  than  to  impart  the  skill  of  eye  and  hand 
which  enters  into  all  trades. 

The  very  earliest  steps  in  education  are  now  being  made 
to  minister  to  this  end.  Few  sights  are  brighter  in  them- 
selves, or  promise  better  for  our  industrial  future,  than  the 
kindergarten  occupations  which  are  now  practised  in  many  of 
the  infant  schools  of  this  country.  The  modelling  in  clay 
done  by  children  of  six  years  of  age,  the  skill  acquired  in 
the  use  of  brush  and  crayon,  and  the  training  given  in  these 
and  other  ways  to  accuracy  and  to  inventiveness  are  features 
which  are  full  of  promise.  There  is.no  point  in  the  wide  field 
of  which  it  takes  cognizance  to  which  the  Education  Depart- 
ment has  given  more  attention  of  late  years  than  to  this.* 

*  The  part  which  English  thinkers  and  experimentalists  have  filled  in 
the  development  of  our  ideas  of  infant-training  should  not  be  lost  sight 
of  in  the  use  of  the  term  Kindergarten.  The  Edgeworths,  father  and 
daughter,  in  their  work  on  Practical  Education,  which  appeared  in  1798, 
to  a  great  extent  "  anticipated  the  Kindergarten  system."  The  educative 
use  of  toys,  of  pieces  of  wood  of  various  shapes  and  sizes,  squares, 
circular  bits,  cubes,  balls,  and  triangles,  for  the  purposes  of  calling  forth 
observation  of  objects  and  their  properties,  and  of  stimulating  invention, 
are  rightly  spoken  of  as  steps  in  this  direction.  (GILL'S  Systems  of 
Education.)  Twenty  years  later  Wilderspin  followed  upon  these  lines, 
though  as  an  original  experimenter,  and  established  more  firmly  the  true 
principles  of  infant-training,  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual ;  especially 
insisting  on  the  value  of  concrete  example  in  the  moral  training  of  young 
children. 


CHAPTEE  VI 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  THEORY  OF  MORAL 
EDUCATION  IN  ENGLAND. 

THE  whole  of  the  previous  inquiry  tends  to  show  that 
the  kernel  of  English  education,  both  in  theory  and 
practice,  is  action  rather  than  culture.  The  classical  learning 
of  grammar  school  and  university  has  not  at  any  time  repre- 
sented our  national  ideal  of  the  preparation  of  the  boy  and 
the  youth  for  the  tasks  of  manhood.  This  is  to  be  seen 
in  the  very  large  space  allowed  to  the  playing-fields,  and  to 
the  moral  factor  of  schoolboy  honour  in  the  life  of  our 
great  secondary  schools.  The  education  of  the  active  powers 
has  always  counted  for  more  in  the  national  judgment  than 
the  acquisition  of  learning.  On  the  whole,  the  tendency 
has  been  to  exalt  the  knowledge  that  comes  by  action,  even 
to  the  extent  of  discounting  the  powers  of  action  that  depend 
on  learning.  This  practical  or  active  side  of  education,  as 
distinguished  from  the  intellectual,  has  the  threefold  aspect 
of  physical,  technical  or  commercial,  and  moral.  The  third 
of  these  we  have  now  to  consider. 

In  the  post-Renascence  theories  of  moral  training  we  have 
a  blending  of  the  moral  aims  of  monasticism  and  chivalry, 
the  one  inculcating  the  personal,  the  other  the  more  social, 
virtues.  Locke  and  Milton  regard  duty  or  virtue  in  its  double 
aspect.  Character  and  piety  are  valued  by  them  for  their 
own  sakes,  but  also  from  the  more  utilitarian  point  of  view 
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as  affecting  the  common  weal.  One  of  our  latest  writers, 
Professor  Sidgwick,  frankly  accepts  this  irreducible  dualism 
in  ethical  theory ;  and  still  more  recently  an  American 
author,  Professor  Baldwin,  has  argued  upon  apparently  good 
grounds  that  the  individual  "self"  and  the  social  "self"  are 
mutual  factors  in  moral  development.  Personal  goodness 
would  in  this  case  inevitably  be  conjoined  with  public  service- 
ableness.  However  this  may  be,  the  value  set  upon  character 
stands  out  prominently  in  English  educational  theory. 

Amongst  others,  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  of  America,  an  able 
writer  on  education,  traces  to  the  race  peculiarities  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  the  continuance  of  the  regard  for  moral  educa- 
tion, or  for  the  forces  which  make  for  character,  as  compared 
with  more  purely  intellectual  methods  and  ideals.  "The 
English  and  American  school,"  he  says,  "is  founded  on  the  idea 
that  moral  education  is  more  important  than  intellectual."  * 

Certainly  moral  impulses  lay  behind  the  intellectual  move- 
ments of  the  progressive  periods  which  coincided  with 
the  fourteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  The  first  nation  in 
Europe  to  achieve  political  freedom  and  liberty  of  conscience, 
England  has  been  the  foremost  in  asserting  the  worth  of  good 
character  and  right  conduct  as  being  of  the  essence  of  sound 
citizenship. 

Going  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  we 
find  Erasmus  placing  the  training  of  character  at  the  head  of 
what  appeared  to  him  to  be  the  aims  of  education.  Educa- 
tion had  a  fourfold  part  to  play,  in  his  judgment: — (1)  the 
religious  and  moral;  (2)  the  intellectual;  (3)  to  give  skill 
in  the  daily  tasks;  (4)  to  give  a  good  bearing  in  society. 
With  him  education  counted  for  more  than  heredity ;  and  not 

*  Cf.  Dr.  Harris'  editorial  prefaces  to  Teaching  in  Three  Continents,  by 
Grasby,  and  to  the  translation  of  Professor  Rosenkranz's  work  in  the  Inter- 
national Education  Series. 
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only  did  he  think  that  the  seeds  of  virtue  were  to  be  sown 
in  the  earliest  years,  but  his  suggestions  as  to  the  intellectual 
training  of  very  young  children  show  that  he  was  anxious  to 
bend  their  wills  from  the  outset  in  the  right  direction.  Becon's 
insistence  upon  the  moral  end  in  education  has  been  noticed. 
Sir  Thomas  Elyot  was  not  less  earnest  on  the  point.  A  con- 
siderable part  of  his  book  is  given  to  a  description  of  the 
different  virtues,  and  how  they  are  to  be  pursued  and  practised 
by  a  governor  of  the  public  weal.  Bacon's  Essays,  again,  are 
full  of  the  same  topic ;  and  Milton  says,  in  his  Tractate,  that 
he  is  chiefly  desirous  "  to  point  out  the  right  path  of  a  virtuous 
and  noble  education."  This,  he  hoped,  would  be  one  of  the 
effects  of  the  reading  of  the  classics  :  the  making  of  brave 
men  and  sound  patriots.  Milton's  contemporary,  Hoole, 
devotes  one  of  his  works  to  the  subject  of  Scholastic  Disci- 
pline; and  though  he  is  mainly  occupied  with  questions  of 
school  buildings  and  furniture,  and  with  the  details  of  school 
management,  the  moral  effect  of  the  school  upon  the  pupils 
is  never  far  from  his  view.  Some  of  those  living  in  the 
present  generation  who  have  vivid  recollections  of  having  had 
to  write  notes  of  the  Sunday  morning  sermon  in  church, 
which  were  copied  later  and  presented  to  the  master  of  the 
form,  will  resent  the  remembered  infliction  less,  perhaps,  if 
they  know  that  it  is  a  survival  of  an  old-time  expedient,  and 
that  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  this  noted 
schoolmaster,  whose  works  have  been  so  often  quoted,  gives 
directions  upon  "taking  notes  at  sermons  and  examinations 
after  sermons." 

In  the  large  space  he  gives  to  moral  training  Locko  is  an 
example  of  the  national  habit  of  thought.  Dr.  Carl  Schmidt 
writes  of  him: — "Locke  is  a  thorough  Englishman,  and  the 
principle  underlying  his  education  is  the  principle  according 
to  which  the  English  people  have  developed.  Hence  his 
theory  of  education  has  in  the  history  of  pedagogy  the  same 
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value  that  the   English   nation  has   in   the  history  of   the 
world."* 

We  find  from  the  Thoughts  that  Locke's  views  of  learning 
only  extend  to  what  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  preparation  for 
active  life;  whilst  in  aim  and  spirit  his  treatise  makes  moral 
discipline  the  principal  part  and  end  of  education.  Locke 
devotes  nearly  two-thirds  of  his  treatise  to  moral  training 
alone.  Dr.  Johnson,  who  criticised  Milton  as  preferring 
natural  to  moral  sciences,  and  set  aside  his  educational  scheme 
as  impracticable  and  probably  never  tried,  said  of  Locke's 
that  probably  it  had  been  tried  often  enough,  but  was  very 
imperfect  as  giving  "too  much  to  one  side  and  too  little 
to  the  other ;  it  gives  too  little  to  literature."  Yet  no  careful 
reader  of  the  Thoughts  would  willingly  spare  anything  that 
Locke  has  written  on  the  moral  side  of  education.  It  is  no 
small  matter  that  he  shows  the  relation  to  the  health  and 
happiness  even  of  young  children  of  well-formed  moral 
habits,  and  the  importance  of  getting  them,  in  Kuskin's 
words,  to  "enjoy  the  right  things."  His  foundation  principle 
of  all  virtue  and  worth  is  that  a  man  should  be  able  to  "  purely 
follow  what  reason  directs  as  best,  though  the  appetite  lean 
the  other  way."  It  is  the  same  principle  as  that  which  formed 
the  basis  of  his  thoughts  on  physical  training.  "As  the 
strength  of  the  body  lies  chiefly  in  being  able  to  endure 
hardships,  so  also  does  that  of  the  mind."  The  latter  is  not, 
however,  an  intellectual  hardening,  but  one  which  is  to  build 
up  a  character  in  reverence,  truth,  fortitude,  and  honour. 
The  severe  discipline  of  the  schools  of  his  time,!  a&d  the 

*  A  note  is  added  to  this  chapter  on  Quick's  opinion  that,  whilst  Dr. 
Arnold  is  the  greatest  educator  of  the  English  type,  Locke  belongs  rather 
to  the  Continental  type.  See  Appendix  B. 

t  Discipline  was  so  severe  that  Hazlitt  tells  of  a  petition  being 
presented  to  Parliament  upon  the  subject  in  1669.  The  document 
was  headed,  "The  Children's  Petition,  or  a  modest  remonstrance  of 
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alternate  severity  and  indulgence  of  parents  have  led  Locke 
to  speak  of  the  effects  of  corporal  punishments.  The  use  of 
the  rod,  he  argues,  is  an  appeal  to  the  very  principle  in  the 
child  which  it  is  the  business  of  the  moral  educator  to  root 
out  and  destroy.  It  only  encourages  the  natural  propensity 
to  seek  physical  pleasure  and  avoid  present  physical  pain. 


qyi-PARCiT  yj 
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SEAL  OF  LOTJTH  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,   A.D.    1552. 
From  the  illustrated  edition  of  J.  R.  Green's  Short  History  of  the  English  People. 

In  this  way  corporal  punishment  strengthens  that  self-pity 
and  self-indulgence  in  us  which  is  the  root  of  vicious  conduct. 
"What  other  motive  is  the  fear  of  whipping  than  this?" 

that  intolerable  grievance  our  youth  lie  under  in  the  accustomed  severities 
of  the  school  discipline  of  this  nation."  A  second  address,  the  former 
having  failed  to  produce  any  marked  effect,  was  presented  in  1698,  and 
an  Act  was  asked  for  "to  remedy  the  foul  abuse  of  children  at  schools, 
especially  in  the  great  schools  of  this  nation  "  (W.  C.  HAZLITT,  Schools, 
School-books,  and  Schoolmasters,  p.  25). 
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It  is  merely  a  balancing  in  the  child's  mind  as  to  whether 
he  prefers  the  greater  corporal  pleasure  or  avoids  the  greater 
corporal  pain.  Locke  cannot  think  any  correction  really 
useful  to  a  child  where  "the  shame  of  suffering  for  having 
done  amiss  does  not  work  more  upon  him  than  the  pain." 
Besides,  this  "lazy  and  short  way"  of  government  by  means 
of  the  rod  may  create  an  aversion  to  all  that  the  tutor  desires 
to  teach.  Locke  brings  the  same  test  to  bear  upon  the  use 
of  rewards  and  promised  pleasures.  It  is  applying  the  wrong 
stimulus.  Locke  denies  that  the  usual  choice  of  rewards  and 
punishments  is  a  good  one.  Discipline  should  not  depend 
on  bodily  pains  and  pleasures.  Esteem  and  disgrace  are 
the  true  motives;  and  "the  great  secret  of  education,"  in 
Locke's  judgment,  is  to  discover  how  the  child  can  be  made 
to  respond  to  them.  But  the  esteem  and  disgrace  of  which 
Locke  speaks  are  not  artificial  expedients  adopted  in  place 
of  the  rod,  but  rather  what  Spencer  includes  under  the 
"natural  consequences"  of  the  child's  action. 

Locke  is  far  less  utilitarian  in  his  conception  of  moral 
education  than  elsewhere.  Somewhat  inconsistently,  it  must 
be  admitted,  with  the  amount  of  influence  which  he  ascribes 
to  education  itself,  he  lays  great  stress  upon  the  appeal  to 
honour  or  the  sense  of  right  and  wrong  in  the  child.  He  is 
willing  to  avail  himself  of  such  indirect  rewards  and  punish- 
ments as  might  be  included  under  the  law  of  natural  conse- 
quences, and  especially  those  belonging  less  to  the  definite 
acts  committed  than  to  the  general  state  of  praise  or  blame 
into  which  the  child  has  brought  himself.  Things  should 
be  felt  not  to  go  so  well  with  the  naughty  child.  But  Locke 
looks  beyond  mere  methods  of  governing^  or  restraining  the 
conduct  of  the  child,  to  moral  training  or  discipline,  the 
formation  of  habit  and  character  through  the  will.  Educators, 
therefore,  must  be  careful  not  to  rebuke  the  wrong  things. 
The  playful  energies  of  children,  for  example,  should  not  be 
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repressed,  but  rather  turned  to  good  account,  so  that  the 
children  may  early  discover  the  "  pleasures  of  effort."  Every- 
thing must  be  done  to  ease  what  might  be  called  the  moral 
burdensomeness  of  learning.  Constant  reproof  and  angry 
words,  not  to  say  blows,  not  only  rob  the  lesson  of  all  interest, 
but  dull  the  sense  of  shame  by  their  too  frequent  use. 
Locke's  purpose  is  to  harden  the  nature  to  the  solicitations 
of  sense  that  it  may  be  more  quick  and  responsive  to  the 
higher  calls  of  reason.  The  important  corollary  to  the 
"hardening  of  the  mind,"  therefore,  is  that  every  care  be 
exercised  to  maintain  the  sensitiveness  of  children  to  the 
appeals  of  honour  and  reason.  The  feeling  of  shame  should 
be  seldom  stirred,  for  a  constant  discouragement  may  easily 
harden  the  nature  in  the  wrong  direction.  Locke  fears  less 
from  praise,  because,  if  it  is  not  the  true  principle  and 
measure  of  virtue,  it  is  that  which  comes  nearest  to  it.  He 
regards  the  discriminating  use  of  praise*  as  the  best  guide 
to  right  conduct  until  the  children  become  old  enough  to 
judge  for  themselves,  "and  to  find  what  is  right  by  their  own 
reason."  As  to  the  method  of  moral  training,  Locke  is  stoutly 
of  opinion  that  example  is  better  than  precept.  It  is  quite 
possible  to  confuse  a  child  by  numberless  rules  as  to  his 
behaviour,  but  almost  impossible  to  teach  him  by  their  means. 
What  is  needed  is  to  engender  a  habit,  and  this  will  come  only 
by  repeated  practice  and  imitation.  Neither  trouble  nor  cost 
should  be  spared  in  getting  a  suitable  tutor,  whose  great  work 
is  "to  fashion  the  carriage  and  form  the  mind,  to  settle  in  his 
pupil  good  habits  and  the  principles  of  virtue  and  wisdom, 
to  give  him  by  little  and  little  a  view  of  mankind,  and  work 
him  into  a  love  and  imitation  of  what  is  excellent  and  praise- 
worthy." The  tutor  is  to  be  with  the  boy  from  the  time  he 
is  able  to  talk.  Because  of  the  importance  he  attaches  to 

*  Some  of  the  practical  difficulties  that  belong  to  the  use  of  praise  are 
dealt  with  in  Sidgwick's  Methods  of  Mhics,  fifth  edition,  pp.  428,  429. 
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good  example,  Locke  leans  strongly  towards  a  home  education. 
"Till  you  can  find  a  school  where  it  will  be  possible  for  the 
master  to  look  after  the  manners  of  his  scholars,  and  can  show 
as  great  effects  of  his  care  in  forming  their  minds  to  virtue 
and  their  carriage  to  good  breeding  as  in  forming  their  tongues 
to  the  learned  languages,  you  must  confess  that  you  have 
a  strange  value  for  words  when,  preferring  the  languages  of 
the  ancient  Greeks  and  Komans  to  that  which  made  them 
such  brave  men,  you  think  it  worth  while  to  hazard  your  son's 
innocence  and  virtue  for  a  little  Latin  and  Greek." 

Locke  is  not  the  only  one  who  bewails  the  condition  of  the 
schools  of  the  time;  and  Dr.  Arnold  had  not  then  lived  to 
show  how  it  may  be  possible  to  pervade  a  whole  school  with 
the  moral  tone  of  its  head.  Locke  does  not,  therefore,  blame 
the  schoolmasters  of  his  day.  They  could  not,  he  thinks,  be 
expected  to  instruct  fifty  or  a  hundred  boys  successfully  in 
anything  beyond  their  books ;  whereas  the  forming  of  the  mind 
and  manners  requires  "  constant  attention  ...  to  every  single 
boy."  Happily  for  English  education,  this  opinion  has  not 
been  accepted  as  final;  yet  it  is  quite  possible  that  the 
expression  of  it  has  borne  fruit  in  the  endeavour  to  make 
the  school  a  place  of  moral  as  well  as  of  intellectual  training. 
After  two  hundred  years  it  is  only  possible  to  conjecture  the 
extent  to  which  Locke's  words — "It  is  virtue,  then,  direct 
virtue,  which  is  the  hard  ("  solid  ")  and  valuable  part  to  be  aimed 
at  in  education" — may  have  helped  forward  the  movements 
by  which  our  great  public  schools  have  become  training 
grounds  of  character.  The  code  of  schoolboy  honour  lasts 
men  throughout  their  lifetime,  and  often  adds  a  touch  of  noble- 
ness to  life  which  gives  dignity  to  friendship  and  a  warmth  to 
the  trust  which  men  repose  in  one  another.  If  Locke  makes 
much  of  the  appeal  to  personal  honour,  he  does  no  more  than 
utter  the  key-word  to  what  is  best  in  the  English  boyhood 
of  to-day.  The  French  historian,  Compayre*,  thinks  Locke 
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"  perhaps  is  wrong "  in  treating  the  child  too  early  as  though 
he  were  a  man,  honour  or  the  sense  of  duty  requiring,  he  says, 
a  trained  conscience.  But  conscience  only  grows  hy  using, 
and  honour  is  trained  hy  practice.  This  applies  also  to 
Locke's  doctrine  that  more  may  he  done  hy  reasoning  with 
children  than  hy  interposing  authority  and  command.  "  They 
understand  it  as  early  as  they  do  language;  and,  if  I  mis- 
ohserve  not,  they  love  to  be  treated  as  rational  creatures  sooner 
than  is  imagined.  It  is  a  pride  should  be  cherished  in  them, 
and,  as  much  as  can  be,  made  the  greatest  instrument  to  turn 
them  by." 

Locke's  faith  in  the  better  nature  of  children  is  one  of  the 
really  majestic  notes  that  have  been  struck  in  the  history  of 
education.  In  one  point  only  does  he  carry  it  to  an  extreme. 
It  is  with  the  "  examples  of  Sparta  "  in  his  mind  that  he  reverts 
once  more  to  his  favourite  doctrine  when  speaking  of  the  over- 
coming of  fear  as  often  an  essential  to  courage.  "  Since  the 
great  foundation  of  fear  in  children  is  pain,  the  way  to  harden 
and  fortify  children  against  fear  and  danger  is  to  accustom 
them  to  suffer  pain."  One  can  follow  Locke  when  he  says 
that  children  should  not  be  allowed  to  make  too  much  of  every 
little  pain  they  suffer;  but  very  few  would  agree  with  the 
further  proposal  sometimes  "designedly  to  put  them  in  pain." 
It  is  asking  too  much  of  the  children  to  expect  them  to  be 
"satisfied  of  the  goodwill  and  kindness  of  him  that  hurts" 
them,  even  if  the  somewhat  amusing  hint  is  taken  of  select- 
ing a  time  when  the  children  are  in  a  good  humour.  On 
Locke's  own  principle  of  imitation  as  the  foundation  of  habit, 
courage  is  more  likely  to  be  developed  by  companionship  with 
those  that  are  brave,  and  it  seems  scarcely  possible  for  the 
child  to  associate  the  thought  of  courage  with  one  who  inflicts 
unnecessary  or  arbitrary  pain.  The  suggestion  disagrees  also 
with  the  attempts  which  Locke  says  should  be  made  to  dis- 
courage cruelty  to  other  living  creatures. 
I 
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With  regard  to  children's  ill-treatment  of  one  another,  no 
ear  is  to  be  given  to  their  accusations  or  tale  bearing,  except  in 
cases  of  palpable  injury.  When  a  real  injury  has  been  done 
Locke  would  not  have  the  culprit  reproved  in  the  presence  of 
the  other,  but  alone,  getting  the  offender  to  go  and  ask  the 
other's  pardon  of  his  own  accord. 

For  training  in  generosity,  Locke  resorts  to  expedients  bear- 
ing some  resemblance  to  the  operations  of  Charles  Kingsley's 
good  fairy  *  as  told  in  The  Water  Babies.  He  would  cause  the 
child  to  feel  that  he  is  no  loser  by  being  generous.  It  is 
better  than  "twenty  rules  about  good  manners"  to  allow  it 
to  be  seen  that  kindness  shown  to  another  is  "no  ill  husbandry 
for  oneself."  At  the  very  least,  what  is  lost  in  good  things 
may  be  gained  in  good  esteem.  Fortitude  is,  however,  Locke's 
master  virtue.  It  is  the  "guard  and  support"  of  all  other 
virtues.  The  steady  performance  of  duty  is  scarcely  possible 
without  courage.  Locke  lays  as  much,  if  not  more,  stress  on 
moral  than  even  on  physical  courage.  "True  fortitude"  he 
defines  as  "the  quiet  possession  of  a  man's  self,  and  an  un- 
disturbed doing  his  duty  whatever  evil  besets  or  danger  lies 
in  his  way."  Something  may  be  done  to  train  this  virtue 
in  children  by  keeping  them  as  much  as  possible  from  frights 
of  all  kinds  when  they  are  young,  and  by  inuring  them  to 
pain.  As  in  his  education  generally,  the  chief  reliance  through- 
out Locke's  theory  of  discipline  is  upon  the  cultivation  by 
imitation  and  practice  of  good  habits. 

In  all  this  the  same  combination  of  simplicity  and  thorough- 
ness occurs  which  characterizes  the  moral  education  of  Herbert 
Spencer.  This  is  noteworthy  in  view  of  Dr.  Carl  Schmidt's 
estimate  of  Locke  already  quoted,  and  the  more  so  when  it 
is  remembered  that  Locke  and  Spencer  are  almost  the  only 
English  writers  on  education  who  have  a  reputation  beyond 
our  own  country.  The  same  directness  marks  the  treatment 
*  Mrs.  Do-as-you-would-be-done-by  and  Be-done-by-as-you-did. 
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of  the  general  problem  of  ethics  by  one  of  the  most  English 
of  writers  and  thinkers.  Professor  Sidgwick.  The  fundamental 
appeal  of  The  Methods  of  Ethics  is  to  "  common  sense."  Locke 
has  taken  up  the  discussion  from  a  typically  Anglo-Saxon 
point  of  view,  shunning  abstract  principles,  such  as  Herbart's 
five  "intuitive  judgments,"  Rosenkranz's  "self-estrange- 
ment," or  even  Rousseau's  philosophical  abstraction  the 
"noble  savage." 

Quick,  writing  upon  Locke  in  his  invaluable  series  of  essays 
on  Educational  Reformers,  has  described  him  as  belonging 
"  rather  to  the  Continental  type,"  contrasting  him  with  Dr. 
Arnold,  "perhaps  the  greatest  educator  of  the  English  type." 
Upon  the  two  main  points  in  their  theories  of  discipline, 
however,  the  two  Englishmen  are  in  striking  agreement. 
Both  lay  great  stress  upon  the  importance  of  the  develop- 
ment of  habit  by  practice.  Whatever  Locke  may  have 
said  with  regard  to  the  easing  of  the  learner's  path  in  the 
acquirement  of  knowledge,  he  fully  realized  that  moral  habits 
were  only  formed  as  the  result  of  what  was  done  by  the  pupil, 
not  what  was  done  for  him.  Arnold  went  a  step  further — 
a  most  noteworthy  step  it  was,  and  one  which  is  yet  capable  | 
of  almost  endless  application  by  the  practical  educator — he 
made  the  formation  of  good  habits,  intellectual  as  well  as 
moral  (for  they  were  to  him  inseparable),  the  basis  of  his 
teaching  method.  To  awaken  the  intelligence  and  secure  the 
response  of  every  individual  he  taught  almost  entirely  by 
questioning.  The  best  equipment  for  life  he  believed  to  be 
power  of  original  thought  and  action  and  a  will  trained  to 
accomplish  a  definite  purpose.  "He  had,"  says  Stanley,  "a 
strong  belief  in  the  union  of  moral  and  intellectual  excellence." 
After  many  years  of  experience  he  was  able  to  say  that,  so 
far  as  he  had  observed  boys,  thought  and  manliness  had  always 
been  united  with  faith  and  goodness.  His  ideal  he  described 
as  "moral  though tfulness — the  inquiring  love  of  truth  going 
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along  with  the  devoted  love  of  goodness."  But  although  he 
associated  the  moral  and  the  intellectual  in  this  close  way, 
he  always  set  character  and  the  expression  of  character  in 
conduct  before  the  boys  at  Rugby  as  the  one  thing  of  chief 
importance.  If  Locke  had  been  headmaster  of  Rugby,  he 
could  not  have  more  aptly  conveyed  the  ideals  he  upheld 
in  the  Thoughts  than  Arnold  did  in  addressing  the  Sixth, 
his  form  of  monitors : — "  What  I  have  often  said  before  I 
repeat  now :  what  we  must  look  for  here  is — (1st)  religious 
and  moral  principles;  (2nd)  gentlemanly  conduct;  (3rd)  in- 
tellectual ability."  (Stanley's  Life  of  Dr.  Arnold,  p.  95.)  No 
less  does  Arnold  resemble  Locke  in  appealing  to  the  instincts 
of  honour  and  reason  in  the  boys  with  whom  he  had  to  deal. 
"Hence  arose  his  practice  of  treating  the  boys  as  gentlemen 
and  reasonable  beings,  of  making  them  respect  themselves  by 
the  mere  respect  he  showed  them,  of  showing  that  he  appealed 
and  trusted  to  their  own  common  sense  and  conscience.  .  .  . 
'  If  you  say  so,  that  is  quite  enough — of  course,  I  believe  your 
word';  and  there  grew  up  in  consequence  a  general  feeling  that 
it  was  a  shame  to  tell  Arnold  a  lie  :  he  always  believes  one."  * 
It  would  appear,  therefore,  that,  so  far  from  contrasting  these 
two  great  educators,  Arnold  might  be  looked  upon  as  exem- 
plifying in  school  practice  the  ideals  of  ethical  training  which 
figure  for  the  first  time  conspicuously  in  Locke's  pages,  due 
allowance  being  made  for  the  fact  that  Locke  wrote  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  private  tutor,  f 

Other  English  writers  could  readily  be  named  who  maintain 
the  same  opinion  with  regard  to  discipline.  In  a  sermon 
prepared  in  1678  for  delivery  before  the  old  scholars  of 
Westminster,  Dr.  South  deals  sympathetically  with  the 
question  of  moral  training.  Let  not  children,  he  pleads, 
whom  nature  would  bear  up  by  an  innate  generous  principle 

*  STANLEY'S  Life  of  Dr.  Arnold,  p.  89. 
t  See  p.  108. 
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of  emulation,  be  depressed  with  unnecessary  rebuffs  or  ridicule. 
The  aim  should  be  to  govern  the  spirit  without  breaking  it, 
and  in  corporal  or  any  other  kind  of  punishment  it  should 
appear  that  the  fault  is  only  punished  out  of  regard  to  the 
child.*  Richard  Steele's  comments  on  flogging  in  the  public 
schools  only  serve  to  deepen  the  feeling  approaching  affection 
which  is  almost  always  associated  with  his  name.  He  pleads 
against  its  frequent  injustice,  its  absurdity  as  a  means  of 
improving  knowledge,  the  moral  danger  of  being  bred  like 
a  gentleman  and  punished  like  a  malefactor,  concluding  with 
the  melancholy  consideration  that  a  little  negligence  can  spoil 
us,  but  great  industry  is  necessary  to  improve  us. 

Another  note  is  struck  by  Goldsmith  in  an  essay  on 
education,  published  in  1759.  Whilst  setting  great  store 
by  the  suitability  of  the  school  staff  ajid  their  adequate 
recognition  and  remuneration,  Goldsmith  sees  in  the  contact 
of  a  boy  with  his  equals  the  dominating  influence  in  school 
discipline.  A  boy  will  learn,  he  thinks,  more  true  wisdom 
in  a  public  school  in  a  year  than  by  a  private  education  in 
five.  The  school  is  a  picture  of  the  great  world,  and  all  the 
ways  of  men  are  practised  in  a  public  school  in  miniature. 
One  of  the  first  lessons  of  the  public  school  is  temperance, 
and  with  it  frugality  should  be  associated.  Goldsmith  wishes 
there  were  schoolmasters  or  others  who  would  write  books 
capable  of  stirring  the  passions  of  youth,  in  which  prudence 
and  self-control  are  shown  to  be  the  forces  that  make  men  and 
that  lie  at  the  foundation  of  a  successful  career.  "  It  would 
be  much  more  serviceable  to  their  pupils  than  all  the  grammars 
and  dictionaries  they  may  publish  these  ten  years."  It  was 
upon  points  similar  to  these  that  Stow  and  Lancaster  laid 
great  stress  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  Each 
of  these  two  great  educators,  founders  of  educational  systems 
which  have  lasted  throughout  the  century,  and  which,  together 
*  See  BARNARD,  English  Pedagogy,  p.  343. 
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with  the  national  schools,  paved  the  way  for  the  complete 
establishment  of  elementary  education  in  1870,  had  a  direct 
moral  aim.  Each  depended  upon  the  twofold  influence  of 
the  personality  of  the  master  and  a  moral  tone  or  esprit  de 
corps  ("sympathy  of  numbers"  Stow  called  it)  amongst  the 
scholars.  Sydney  Smith  quotes  a  remarkable  case  of  the 
success  of  Lancaster's  method.  On  one  occasion  the  boys  of 
a  neighbouring  Sunday-school  were  privileged  to  join  in  the 
playground  games  with  Lancaster's  scholars.  To  the  master's 
surprise,  play  suddenly  ceased,  and  the  visitors  were  seized 
by  the  day-school  boys  and  dragged  into  the  schoolroom  into 
his  presence.  When  an  explanation  was  given,  it  appeared 
that  these  boys  had  been  swearing,  and  that  Lancaster's  boys 
would  not  have  it  in  their  playground.  Lancaster  spared  the 
rod  on  principle.  He  thought  it  spoilt  the  child.  But  by 
his  own  constant  supervision,  he  himself  doing  no  teaching 
during  school  hours,  by  means  of  his  monitors,  selected  from 
amongst  the  boys  as  the  born  leaders,  by  having  all  constantly 
employed,  and  by  a  very  free  use  of  rewards  and  emulation, 
and,  it  must  be  added,  ridicule,  he  sought  in  his  method 
of  discipline  rather  to  train  the  scholars  than  to  repress  them, 
to  quicken  their  wills  and  to  call  forth  their  activity  in  right 
directions. 

Stow's  system  of  discipline  was  pervaded  by  a  similar  aim 
and  spirit.  After  ten  years'  effort  (1816-1826)  on  Sunday 
evenings  in  a  school  which  he  opened  in  one  of  the  worst 
parts  of  Glasgow,  to  make  some  good  impression  upon  the 
ragged  children,  he  opened  a  day-school  under  an  adult  teacher, 
and  commenced  the  practice  of  what  has  come  to  be  known 
as  the  "training  system."  He  himself  styled  his  schools 
"moral  training  schools."  In  addition  to  the  influence  of 
the  adult  teacher,  and  the  care  he  should  give  to  studying 
the  individual  characters  of  the  scholars,  Stow  attached  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  playground  life  of  the  boys.  He 
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called  the  playground  "the  uncovered  schoolroom,"  and  de- 
sired masters  to  mix  as  much  as  possible  with  the  boys  in 
their  play,  less  as  dominies  than  as  comrades.  This  close 
observance  of  the  playground  life,  though  it  was  not  intended 
in  any  way  to  savour  of  supervision,  was  yet  to  bear  fruit  in 
the  weekly  "moral  review"  for  which  the  scholars  were  all 
assembled  in  the  schoolroom.  Exercising  great  care  not  to 
mention  names  or  to  become  too  personal,  and  in  this  way 
improving  upon  Lancaster's  method  of  personal  ridicule, 
incidents  from  the  playground  life  of  the  boys  were  singled 
out  for  comment,  the  good  for  praise,  the  unworthy  for  blame. 
A  moral  standard  was  in  this  way  set  for  the  school,  the 
instincts  of  sympathy  and  imitation,  universal  factors  in  boy- 
life,  co-operating  with  the  "  review  "  and  making  it  effective. 
Colonel  Onslow,  in  the  lecture  previously  quoted,  echoes  this 
part  of  the  educational  creed  of  Stow  and  Lancaster  : — 

"Depend  upon  it  that  many  rough  lads  of  the  corner-boy 
class  who  are  now  but  too  frequently  guilty  of  acts  of  disorder 
and  violence  in  the  public  streets,  if  they  only  had  the  chance 
of  playing,  and  knew  how  to  play,  good  vigorous  games,  would 
often  be  kept  out  of  mischief  thereby ;  and  the  manly  instincts, 
the  spirit  of  fair  play,  engendered  in  those  who  take  part  in 
athletic  pastimes,  would  quickly  produce  a  humanizing  effect 
upon  them,  to  the  lasting  benefit  of  their  souls  and  bodies. 
The  grand  virtue  of  temperance  also  is  undoubtedly  fostered 
in  those  who  strive  to  excel  in  manly  games,  for  no  one  can 
hope  to  become  an  expert  gymnast,  or  a  good  football-player, 
or  a  cricketer,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  who  is  self-indulgent  or 
intemperate  in  any  way." 

Upon  the  value  of  the  playground  and  the  collective  games 
of  the  field  Dr.  Arnold  had  equally  decided  views.  He  relied 
less  upon  the  direct  influence  which  either  he  or  the  masters 
could  bring  to  bear  than  upon  the  spirit  which  he  believed  it 
was  possible  to  infuse  amongst  the  boys  themselves,  especially 
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by  means  of  the  influence  which  the  elder  boys  were  able  to 
exert  over  the  younger.  Hence  his  famous  expedient  of  turn- 
ing to  good  account  the  authority  which  already  vested  in  the 
bigger  boys,  and  which  had  so  easily  lent  itself  to  abuse  under 
the  system  of  fagging.  But  his  own  personal  influence  and 
presence  were  never  lost  sight  of.  "  He  calls  us  fellows,"  one 
boy  remarked  with  enthusiastic  surprise ;  and  often  would  he 
stand  in  the  school-field  and  watch  the  issue  of  their  favourite 
games  of  football. 

When  all  is  done  that  personal  influence  and  appealing  to 
the  better  nature  of  the  individual  and  to  the  esprit  de  corps 
of  the  many  can  accomplish,  there  will  still  remain,  as  part  of 
any  system  of  moral  discipline,  the  question  of  rewards  and 
punishments.  Upon  this  point  Herbert  Spencer  takes  up  the 
theme  where  Locke  had  left  it.  He  counsels  us  to  look  to 
Nature  for  our  method,  to  note  her  system  of  rewards  and 
punishments,  and  in  what  way  they  serve  as  a  discipline. 
Nature's  method  is  to  follow  up  all  our  actions  with  their 
necessary  consequences.  Passionless,  law- observing,  relentless, 
she  lets  the  penalty  follow  closely  upon  the  heels  of  error. 
We  should  assimilate  our  treatment  of  broken  laws  to  hers. 
Without  allowing  personal  anger  to  intervene,  the  punishment 
inflicted  for  a  fault  should  be  the  suffering  of  its  effects;  and 
the  aim  should  be  to  enable  the  culprit  to  see  for  himself  that 
his  conduct  is  wrong  because  evil  results  follow  from  it.  The 
advantages  of  this  "  natural "  method,  in  Spencer's  judgment, 
are  four  in  number.  In  the  first  place,  the  child  gains  right 
ideas  of  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect;  he  understands  why 
he  is  punished.  Secondly,  the  punishment  is  made  to  belong 
to  the  act  itself,  and  does  not  depend  upon  the  mere  fact  of 
being  detected  in  it.  Thirdly,  it  is  just.  Fourthly,  being 
more  or  less  impersonal,  it  breaks  in  less  upon  the  happiness 
of  the  relation  between  parents  and  children,  and  so  is  better 
for  the  tempers  of  both.  Spencer  adds  some  valuable  practical 
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precepts  to  the  enunciation  of  this  guiding  principle.  Amongst 
them  are  the  following :  not  to  expect  too  much  from  the 
child,  whom  Spencer,  in  accordance  with  the  "  culture  epoch  " 
theory,  regards  as  beginning  life  as  a  young  savage ;  not  to  aim 
at  moral  precocity,  but  to  be  content  with  moderate  measures 
and  moderate  results ;  that  secondary  punishments,  such  as  the 
parent's  displeasure,  may  accompany  the  primary  or  natural 
punishments,  though  they  must  not  be  substituted  for  them ; 
to  command  seldom,  as  Locke  also  has  urged,  but  when  com- 
mands are  given  they  must  be  strictly  enforced ;  and,  lastly,  to 
aim  throughout  "  to  produce  a  self-governing  being,  not  to  pro- 
duce a  being  governed  by  others."  If  in  his  chapter  on  this 
subject  we  miss  the  expression  of  the  high  moral  faith  of 
Locke,  it  is  because  Spencer  is  chiefly  concerned  with  the 
appeal  to  reason  and  the  observance  of  natural  law.  Other 
writers  of  our  time  have  supplied  the  other  element,  which 
stood  out  so  prominently  in  Locke's  treatment  of  moral  train- 
ing, that  of  appeal  to  the  better  nature.  There  is  a  passage  in 
Charles  Kingsley's  Health  and  Education  which  brings  up 
memories  of  Plato's  moral  training  of  youth  by  feasting  their 
minds  upon  the  best  things,  and  of  Milton's  hopes  of  ennobling 
impulses  to  be  derived  from  the  great  literatures  of  the  past : — 
"There  are  those  .  .  .  who  want  to  hear  of  people  unlike 
themselves,  more  noble,  and  able,  and  just,  and  sweet,  and 
pure;  who  long  to  hear  of  heroism  and  to  converse  with 
heroes ;  and  who,  if  by  chance  they  meet  with  an  heroic  act, 
bathe  their  spirits  in  that,  as  in  May-dew,  and  feel  themselves 
thereby,  if  but  for  an  hour,  more  fair."*  Like  Kingsley  and 
Milton,  Arnold  was  extremely  sensitive  to  the  morally  educative 
force  of  certain  kinds  of  learning.  On  one  occasion  he  wrote, 
when  some  particular  evil  in  the  school  had  come  to  his 
knowledge :  "  If  this  goes  on,  it  will  end  either  my  life  at 
Kugby  or  my  life  altogether.  How  can  I  go  on  with  my 
*  Health  and  Education,  pp.  202-204. 
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Roman  history  1    There  all  is  noble   and  high-minded,  and 
here  I  find  nothing  but  the  reverse." 

The  possibility  of  reaching  the  better  feelings  of  boys 
during  their  school  life,  and  so  helping  in  the  development 
of  the  best  type  of  manhood,  has  been  eloquently  urged 
by  the  late  headmaster  of  Clifton  College,  now  Archdeacon  of 
Manchester: — "The  religion  of  a  boy  means  learning  what  duty 
is,  and  caring  much  and  always  for  it.  This  is  also  the  religion 
of  a  man.  .  .  .  We  possess  the  ear  and  attention  of  a  boy 
during  all  those  years  when  his  aspirations  rise  highest,  when 
reverence  is  most  natural,  when  goodness  and  greatness  are 
most  inspiring,  when  high  public  spirit  finds  its  most  appro- 
priate sphere.  .  .  .  What  is  our  education  worth  if  we  leave 
this  side  of  it  neglected  ?  .  .  .  These  great  moral  or  religious 
ideas  must  come  within  the  sphere  of  ordinary  school  education. 
They  can  do  this  without  being  entered  on  the  time-table.  It 
should  be  our  aim  to  transmit  to  the  young  the  best  thoughts 
and  aspirations  of  the  best  of  the  generation  above  them,  and 
so  aid  in  the  progressive  development  of  the  nation  in  all  that 
is  good.  We  must  not  rule  all  this  department  as  outside  our 
sphere;  we  must  claim  it  as  within  the  province  of  every 
school,  from  the  board  school  upwards.  .  .  .  Let  us  go  back 
to  the  great  saying  of  Von  Humboldt,  '  Whatever  we  wish  to 
see  introduced  into  the  life  of  a  nation  must  be  first  introduced 
into  its  schools.'"* 

*  Essays  and  Addresses,  by  J.  M.  WILSON,  pp.  54.  55,  and  62. 


APPENDIX  A. 

STURM,    "  THE  SCHOOLMASTER  OF  THE  RENASCENCE." 

THE  above  description  of  John  Sturm,  the  famous  Strasburg 
schoolmaster,  explains  why  a  brief  account  of  his  work  ia 
given  here.  His  educational  system  is  typical  of  the  Renascence 
influences  upon  education  which  have  so  largely  governed  the 
practice  in  the  secondary  schools  of  Europe  in  modern  times. 
Sturm  was  the  greatest  of  the  founders  of  secondary  education  as 
it  has  come  down  to  us.  He  is  spoken  of  in  Buisson's  Dictionnaire 
de  Ptfdagogie  as  "a  humanist  and  pedagogue  "  ;  Quick's  term  "stylist," 
however,  more  aptly  describes  him.  Educated  at  the  school  of  the 
Brethren  of  the  Common  Life  at  Lie"ge,  he  early  became  inspired 
with  the  love  of  the  new  learning.  Even  as  a  student  in  the 
University  of  Louvain  he  edited  some  Greek  and  Latin  works 
which  had  a  fairly  large  circulation.  After  leaving  the  university, 
he  lectured  with  so  much  success  at  Paris  that  the  authorities  at 
Strasburg  invited  him  to  teach  logic  in  their  Latin  schools,  and  to 
organize  a  central  secondary  school  in  the  town.  Jn  1538  he  was 
made  headmaster  of  this  school,  and  held  the  position  until  the 
year  1581.  It  illustrates  one  of  the  sadder  phases  of  political  and 
religious  unrest  that  after  this  long  service  his  theological  views, 
which  he  never  suppressed,  displeased  the  party  in  power.  He  was 
dismissed  from  his  post,  and  passed  an  unhappy  old  age  until  his 
death  in  1589. 

It  was  one  of  the  oversights  of  the  Renascence  schoolmasters — 
for  which  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  other  equally  useful,  if 
less  known,  teachers  in  some  degree  atoned — that,  generally  speak- 
ing, they  had  only  secondary  education  in  view.  Sturm's  school 
at  Strasburg  was  a  Latin  school,  i.e.,  not  a  primary  school  in  any 
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sense.  Latin  was  taught  and  spoken ;  Greek  was  an  accessory 
subject ;  German  itself  did  not  count.  How  much  this  was  the 
case  is  shown  by  Sturm's  complaint  that  children  could  not,  as  the 
Roman  children  had  done,  learn  Latin  from  their  earliest  infancy. 
Sturm's  remedy,  however,  was  to  begin  as  early  as  possible. 
Between  the  ages  of  five  and  seven,  pupils  entered  the  ninth  class 
in  his  school  to  learn  to  read  and  write  in  Latin,  to  begin  Latin 
grammar,  and  even  some  of  the  Epistles  of  Cicero,  and  to  acquire 
the  Latin  names  for  all  articles  of  common  use  or  observation. 
Henceforward  Latin  had  to  be  used  in  school  and  at  play  and  in 
the  services  of  the  Church.  Cicero  continued  to  be  Sturm's  model 
throughout.  In  the  eighth  class  the  Epistles  were  read,  in  the 
seventh  and  sixth  Cicero's  moral  writings  and  orations ;  in  the 
fifth  class  Latin  composition  in  verse  and  prose  was  added,  the 
method  of  retranslation  being  largely  used  ;  in  the  fourth  class, 
when  the  boy  who  had  passed  successfully  through  the  earlier 
stages  would  be  from  eleven  to  thirteen  years  of  age,  he  began  to 
read  the  Latin  poets,  and  to  compose  original  Latin  poems  ;  in  the 
third  class  translations  were  made  from  Greek  into  Latin,  and  from 
Latin  into  Greek ;  themes,  descriptions,  letters,  declamations,  con- 
stituted the  work  of  the  second  class  ;  and  in  the  first  and  highest 
class  Thucydides  and  Sallust  were  read.  Not  even  on  Sundays 
was  a  respite  granted,  as  then  the  boys  were  set  to  learn  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans  in  the  original,  or  their  catechism  either  in  Greek  or 
Latin. 

Evidently  Sturm  had  no  thought  when  arranging  his  school 
programme  of  preparing  the  children  of  the  people  for  a  life  of  toil, 
but  only  of  educating  the  sons  of  citizens  and  nobles  for  professional 
careers  (Buisson's  Dictionary}.  Polished  speech  was  his  chief  aim  ; 
he  regarded  it  as  the  chief  instrument  of  civilization  and  progress. 
He  certainly  contributed  to  the  overthrow  of  the  dull  and  crude 
education  of  the  schoolmen,  and  he  found  some  room — it  is  very 
doubtful  how  much — for  mathematics  and  a  graduated  study  of 
physical  science.  Indirectly,  too,  he  had  an  influence  upon  popular 
education.  In  the  first  place,  he  advocated  the  instruction  of  a 
considerable  number  of  exhibitioners  in  his  high  school  (gym- 
nasium} who  were  unable  to  pay  the  fees ;  and,  secondly,  in  his 
careful  graduation  of  studies  he  found  acceptance  for  an  educational 
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principle  which  was  of  universal  application,  and  which  naturally 
suggested  some  scheme  of  primary  education. 

The  Strasburg  High  School  became  immensely  popular.  Thousands 
of  pupils  came  to  it  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  princes  being  amongst 
their  number.  Himself  an  excellent  organizer,  many  of  Sturm's 
pupils  caught  the  spirit  of  his  enthusiasm  and  became  school- 
teachers and  organizers,  so  that  the  Strasburg  Gymnasium  became 
the  model  of  a  number  of  other  schools,  especially  in  Germany. 
Amongst  the  merits  of  the  system  which  enabled  it  to  win  so  much 
favour,  one  might  mention  (1)  the  singleness  of  aim  dominating  it 
throughout ;  (2)  a  thorough-going  method,  the  studies  graduated 
and  combining  religious  with  intellectual  training  ;  (3)  suitability 
to  the  time  at  which  it  appeared  ;  and  (4)  the  fact  that  it  led  up  to 
the  years  that  were  afterwards  to  be  spent  at  the  university,  and 
which  were  to  be  taken  up  chiefly  in  learning  to  speak  aptly  and 
well.  But  the  shortcomings  of  Sturm's  educational  scheme  are 
equally  plain.  The  aim  was  too  narrow.  As  the  goal  to  be  attained 
was  "pious  eloquence,"  and  it  was  not  possible,  perhaps,  to  be 
piously  eloquent  in  more  than  one  language,  Sturm  gave  the  palm 
to  Latin.  This  caused  the  neglect  of  the  mother-tongue,  and  gave 
rise  to  the  outcry  on  the  part  of  some  that  Sturm's  schools  were 
"  Romanizing  the  German  youth."  (Sturm,  however,  was  somewhat 
better  than  his  system,  and  admitted  that  eloquence  was  not  con- 
fined to  Latin,  especially  praising  Luther's  German  translation  of 
the  Bible.)  A  third  defect  in  the  system  arose  from  the  fact  of  the 
classical  authors  being  read  almost  entirely  in  extracts ;  by  this 
means  much  of  the  force  and  personality  of  the  author  was  lost,  as 
well  as  the  characteristic  genius  both  of  the  Roman  literatures  and 
of  the  Roman  people.  The  intellectual  training  was  far  too  formal ; 
imitation  was  so  far  practised  that  the  pupils  became  copyists  rather 
than  thinkers.  Subjects  of  practical  value,  and  even  of  culture 
value,  were  largely  overlooked  in  the  zeal  for  a  linguistic  discipline, 
and  it  was  soon  found  that  the  ideal  of  education  was  to  be  learned 
rather  than  to  be  mentally  trained  and  developed. 

When  a  similar  system  came  to  be  applied  to  the  grammar  schools 
of  this  country,  its  defects  came  with  it.  All  the  boys  went  through 
the  same  mill,  whatever  the  callings  might  be  which  they  were 
afterwards  to  follow,  a  disadvantage  which  was  far  greater  in  the 
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case  of  poorer  boys,  whose  school  days  were  too  short  for  them  to 
get  more  than  a  smattering  of  grammar  and  a  drilling  in  the  mere 
words  of  the  Latin  tongue.  Learning  by  rote,  therefore,  stood 
unduly  in  the  way  of  the  cultivation  of  the  understanding.  An 
account  of  this  system  is  given  here  in  order  to  make  the  attacks  of 
English  writers  upon  prevailing  language  methods  and  ideas  of 
'education  intelligible.  If,  however,  we  appeal  from  the  Europe 
of  the  Renascence  to  the  Europe  (and  especially  England)  before 
that  period,  we  find  that  in  the  grammar  schools,  whether  of 
ecclesiastical,  private,  or  municipal  foundation,  a  secondary  educa- 
tion existed  which,  but  for  Renascence  influences,  would  have 
developed  long  ago  on  what  we  now  speak  of  as  "  modern  "  lines. 


APPENDIX  B. 

COMPARING  LOCKE  WITH  MONTAIGNE  AND  ROUSSEAU. 

IT  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  tracing  the  development  of 
English  educational  theory  to  decide  whether  Locke  is  really 
of  the  English  or  Continental  type  of  educationist.  He  can  only  be 
the  latter  through  the  influence  of  Montaigne.  Of  the  fact  of 
Montaigne's  influence  on  Locke  there  can  be  no  question.  Passage 
after  passage  in  the  Thoughts  is  almost  a  literal  translation  from  one 
or  other  of  Montaigne's  essays  on  Pedantry  and  on  The  Education 
of  Children.  But  there  are  characteristic  differences  of  very  great 
importance,  though  each  was  writing  upon  an  identical  theme,  the 
education  of  a  gentleman.  Quick  himself  in  his  edition  of  the 
Thoughts  somewhat  qualifies  his  assertion  in  the  Educational 
Reformers  that  Locke  "  belongs  rather  to  the  Continental  type."  In 
the  Introduction  to  the  former  work  Quick  states  that  Locke 
had  been  engaged  in  teaching  many  years  when  he  read  Montaigne, 
and  that  he  brought  to  the  reading  of  Montaigne's  essay  much 
that  he  found  there.  Amongst  the  characteristic  differences 
between  the  two  men,  without  giving  quotations  in  detail,  the 
following  may  be  noted  : — 

(1)  With  Montaigne  education  is  in  the  main  a  culture,  an 
accomplishment ;  the  intellect  is  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  refined 
enjoyment,  the  aesthetic  point  of  view  being  prominent.  True, 
Montaigne's  education  would  be  practical  as  opposed  to  a  bookish 
education,  but  principally  with  the  object  here  stated  of  making  the 
youth  a  worthy  figure  in  society,  and  of  enabling  him  to  enjoy 
literary  pursuits. 

Locke's  idea  is  that  education  should  furnish  wisdom  and 
character  and  fit  men  for  the  business  of  life. 
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(2)  The  starting-point  in  Montaigne  is  learning  and  method,  the 
consideration  of  character  coming  in  for  the  most  part  as  a  second 
point  in  the  indictment  against  the  unfertile  method  of  teaching, 
which  fashioned  neither  the  understanding  nor  any  of  the  intel- 
lectual powers  excepting  memory. 

Locke  is  two-thirds  of  the  way  through  his  book  before  he  comes 
to  the  subject  of  learning,  and  says  that  he  has  put  it  last  because 
he  thinks  it  the  least  part  in  education. 

(3)  Montaigne  would  begin  education  with  the  "culture "subjects, 
history  and  poetry ;   Locke  with  the  practical  subjects,  geography 
and  arithmetic.    Montaigne,  therefore,  has  the  ornamental  uses  of 
learning  principally  in  mind. 

(4)  There  is  a  difference  in  tone  and  treatment  even  of  the  same 
things. 

Montaigne  is  the  smarter  writer,  loving  the  crisp  sentence  and 
the  apt  quotation,  and  often  writing  for  the  pleasure  of  what  flows 
from  his  pen. 

Locke  is  more  business-like,  at  times  even  careless  of  style,  only 
bent  on  proving  or  making  clear  his  point. 

(5)  Montaigne  emphasizes  an  intellectual  virtue,  candour  or  truth; 
Locke  rather  an  ethical  virtue,  conduct  and  habit. 

In  Montaigne  virtue  is  largely  a  question  of  bearing  or  behaviour, 
or  comme  il  faut.  The  young  man,  he  says,  should  be  fit  for  all 
nations  and  company,  capable  of  going  to  excess  if  sthe  occasion  and 
deference  to  the  customs  of  the  place  demand  it.  "Let  him  be  able 
to  do  everything,  but  love  to  do  nothing  but  what  is  good." 

In  Locke  virtue  is  vital  to  bearing  and  behaviour. 

(6)  Montaigne  is  far  less  utilitarian  than  Locke,  as  already  hinted. 
Montaigne  says,  e.g.,  of  his  pupil,  "Let  him  inquire  into  the 

manners,  revenues,  and  alliances  of  princes,  things  in  themselves 
very  pleasant  to  learn  and  very  useful  to  know" 

(Milton  has  a  far  more  serious  use  for  his  journeys  in  the  spring 
of  the  year.) 

In  English  life  the  "  manners,  revenues,  and  alliances  of  princes  " 
were  something  more  than  interesting  items  of  inquiry.  Princes 
were  capable  of  losing  power  and  even  their  lives  according  to  the 
way  their  people  judged  of  them. 
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So  Montaigne  looks  back  into  history  for  "  better  days "  ;  the 
whole  tone  and  motif  of  Locke's  Thoughts  is  the  possibility  of  the 
better  days  to  be. 

(7)  After  reading   the  English  educational  theorists  (such  as 
Erasmus,  Elyot,  Cranmer,  and  his  sagacious  chaplain,  Becon,  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  in  the  seventeenth  Bacon,  Wotton,  Milton, 
and  Locke),  there  is  a  striking  absence  of  what  might  be  called 
religious  earnestness  in  Montaigne.     Locke,  e.g.,  finds  the  founda- 
tion of  virtue  in  a  true  notion  of  God.     He  would  inculcate  not 
only  a  reverent  spirit,  but  the  practice  of  devotion,  as  a  religious 
exercise,  and  carefully  warns  his  readers  of  the  danger  of  material- 
ism.    Of  his  four  cardinal  points — virtue,  wisdom,  breeding,  learn- 
ing—it is  virtue  which,  being  grounded  in  religion,  is  of  the  first 
importance    to    the   "man"  and   the   "gentleman,"  making  him 
valued  and  beloved,  and  without  which  he  will  be  happy  "  neither 
in  this  nor  the  other  world." 

Locke's  proposal  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  poor, 
described  in  the  fifth  chapter,  contains  similar  references.  The 
children  would  go  to  church  every  Sunday,  along  with  the  school- 
masters or  "  dames,"  and  so  would  attain  to  some  sense  of  religion 
in  place  of  being  "strangers  to  religion  and  morality." 

(8)  Montaigne's  education  is  chiefly  applicable  to  one  born  in  easy 
circumstances,  though,  of  course,  his  protests  against  the  bookish 
learning  and  the  almost  exclusive  memory-training  can  be  applied 
universally. 

Locke's  theories  are  for  the  most  part  applicable  to  education 
generally. 

LOCKE  AND  ROUSSEAU. 

Locke's  influence  upon  Eousseau  has  been  remarked  upon  by  all 
historians  of  education.  Rousseau  speaks  of  him  as  "the  wise 
Locke,"  to  which  Compayre,  writing,  of  course,  mainly  for  French 
readers,  adds  that,  to  appreciate  Locke's  Thoughts  at  their  full 
value,  they  should  not  be  read  until  after  a  special  re-reading  of 
the  Emile*  But  allowing  another  century  to  elapse  in  order  to 

*  And  elsewhere,  "C'est  de  PAngleterre  qu'est  verm  le  premier  germe 
de  I1 Emile ;  c'est  en  Allemagne  que  V Emile  a  porte  tous  ses  fruits,  Ions 
ou  mauvais." 
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come  to  the  great  English  writer  whose  treatment  of  the  subject  of 
education  makes  him  practically  the  first  in  the  line  of  descent 
from  the  seventeenth  century  theorists,  we  find  a  much  more 
striking  similarity  between  the  moral  educational  systems  of  Locke 
and  Herbert  Spencer. 

In  their  attempt  to  depersonalize  discipline,*  Rousseau  throws  the 
burden  upon  nature,  believing  that  man  is  born  good  and  capable  of 
perfection,  and  that  society  and  education  alone  make  him  bad. 
Spencer  relies  upon  law,  the  chain  of  cause  and  effect,  operating 
through  the  natural  consequences,  both  physical  and  social,  of  the 
child's  conduct.  Locke,  rather  inconsistently,  no  doubt,  with  his 
strong  assertions  that  a  man  is  "  nine  parts  out  of  ten  "  what  he  is 
by  his  education,  appeals  directly  to  the  child.  The  principles  of 
Locke  and  Spencer  agree  in  being  an  appeal  to  reason,  from  which 
Rousseau  strongly  dissents.  ("  There  is  nothing  more  stupid  than 
children  who  have  been  reasoned  with.") 

In  other  aspects  Locke's  theory  forms  an  effective  contrast  to  that 
of  Rousseau.  Starting  from  the  same  point,  that  the  ordinary 
education  of  their  day  was  fraught  with  more  harm  than  good, 
Locke  applies  himself  to  the  study  of  a  better  way,  the  important 
years  in  a  child's  life  being  the  earliest,  and,  on  the  whole,  ex- 
aggerates the  effects  that  may  be  produced  by  education  in  forming 
habit  and  character  ;  Rousseau's  remedy,  on  the  contrary,  is  "  not 
to  gain  time,  but  to  lose  it."  The  first  twelve  years  are  to  him  also 
jthe  most  important  in  the  moral  development ;  but  he  advises  that, 
during  this  period,  the  boy  should  be  allowed  to  grow  up  as  if 
nature  were  his  only  guide.  The  beginning  of  education  is  to  be 
negative,  and  moral  education  proper  not  to  be  attempted  till  the 
'  boy  is  fifteen  years  of  age.  In  practical  aim,  too,  as  well  as  in  the 
general  handling  of  the  problem  of  education,  Rousseau  and  Locke 
are  as  far  apart  as  the  ideal  "noble  savage"  is  from  the  actual 
English  gentleman,  in  spite  of  the  same  kind  of  striking  agreement 
upon  points  of  detail  as  is  found  in  comparing  Locke  with  Montaigne. 

*  The  personalization  of  discipline  reached  a  culminating  point  when 
the  cane  or  birch  was  adopted  as  the  device  for  the  seals  of  several  of  the 
grammar  schools  (cf.  Oakham,  Rivington,  Blackburn).  The  seal  of 
the  grammar  school  at  Louth  represents  the  master,  rod  in  hand, 
birching  a  boy  before  all  the  others.  (See  p.  109.) 
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The  contrast  between  Rousseau's  ideal  savage  and  Locke's  typical 
gentleman  suggests  the  obvious  remark  that  neither  writer  has  all 
the  points  of  advantage  on  his  side.  The  same  might  be  said  with 
regard  to  Locke  and  Montaigne.  The  comparison  has  been  made  to 
turn  upon,  so  to  say,  English  characteristics.  Writing  from  a 
French  point  of  view  and  about  French  educational  theory,  it 
would  be  quite  possible  to  show  that  Montaigne's  treatment  contains 
features  of  excellence  which  might  fairly  be  regarded  as  not  coining 
within  the  range  of  distinctively  English  ideas. 


APPENDIX  C. 

ENGLISH  EDUCATORS  ON  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  GOOD 
MANNERS. 

IN  a  closing  word  upon  the  views  that  have  been  entertained  in 
England  with  regard  to  a  certain  amount  of  training  in  good 
manners,  there  is  no  need  to  pass  again  in  review  the  works  which 
have  supplied  the  material  of  the  foregoing  chapters.  There  is  no 
period  in  our  history  at  which  the  value  of  a  polite  bearing  and 
of  its  cultivation  in  youth  has  been  altogether  overlooked.  Even 
in  our  somewhat  unromantic  clime,  and  in  the  midst  of  commercial 
pursuits  and  aims,  the  ideals  of  knighthood  have  never  been  for- 
gotten ;  and  in  this  conception  of  an  upright  and  beneficent  manhood 
something  more  is  thought  of  than  moral  excellence.  In  the  Middle 
Ages,  in  which  so  many  of  the  heroes  of  our  youth  lived,  courage 
was  but  the  half  of  chivalry ;  a  courtly  bearing  was  its  indispensable 
complement.  Many  English  writers  have  taken  up  this  theme. 
Becon  and  Elyot,  Wottoii  and  Locke,  are  merely  instances.  Cannot 
one  imagine  with  what  care  Mulcaster  taught  his  boys  deportment 
before  they  went  with  him  to  Kenilworth  to  perform  their  masques  | 
and  to  take  part  in  Leicester's  pageant  in  honour  of  Queen  Elizabeth? 
i  Part  of  "  Dick "  Steele's  outspoken  protest  against  the  flogging 
i  practised  in  the  schools  was  that  it  took  away  from  character  that 
j  finer  edge  which  alone  can  make  the  youth  a  gentleman.  Amongst ' 
other  evidences  of  sustained  interest  in  the  cultivation  of  good 
manners  as  a  part  of  a  complete  education  is  an  Essay  on  the  Educa- 
tion of  a  Young  British  Nobleman  after  he  leaves  the  Schools,  which 
was  dedicated  by  Andrew  Miller,  its  author,  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole 
in  1730.  The  essay  opens  with  a  reference  to  the  civil  constitution 
of  Great  Britain  as  being  so  admirably  adapted  to  the  natural  rights 
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and  liberties  of  mankind  that  the  education  of  its  youth  requires 
special  attention  if  they  are  to  be  fitted  in  the  best  way  for  public 
service.  The  influence  of  the  imitation  of  others  is  so  strong  in  the 
formation  of  habits  and  manners  that  those  who  are  much  with 
children  should  remember  "  that  a  graceful  air  and  deportment  is 
the  gentleman-usher  to  a  good  understanding,  and  that  when  our 
most  rational  thoughts  come  to  be  expressed  in  words  they  have  an 
equal,  if  not  a  greater,  need  of  a  decent  and  proper  dress  than  our 
bodies."  One  of  the  first  lessons  which  a  young  nobleman  should 
learn  is  that  the  possession  of  power  and  dignity  is  only  a  means 
to  the  good  and  happiness  of  others ;  otherwise,  it  will  be  vain  to 
attempt  to  become  great  or  popular  in  a  free  country,  owing  to  the 
natural  unwillingness  of  mankind,  especially  in  such  a  country  as 
ours,  "tamely  to  admit  of  any  superiority  amongst  the  species." 
Hence  courtesy  and  affability  are  a  necessity  of  social  life.  It  is  true 
that  in  a  humorous  burlesque,  Tlie  School  Candidates,  Henry  Clarke, 
the  author,  himself  one  of  the  candidates  and  afterwards  Professor  at 
the  Marlow  Royal  Military  College,  describes  the  election  of  a  school- 
master at  Stretford,  near  Manchester,  which  seems  to  prove  a 
disregard  alike  of  learning  and  polish.*  But  the  great  amount  of 
interest  that  has  been  aroused  by  a  recent  article  in  The  New  Century 
Review  on  "'Manners'  in  our  Elementary  Schools,"  shows  how  sensi- 
tive the  English  mind  still  is  to  the  subject  in  an  age  which  is  spoken 
of  on  many  hands  as  characterized  by  the  decay  of  manners.  The 
writer,  Mr.  A.  Bridge,  is  the  headmaster  of  a  board  school  in  the 
north  of  England,  and,  with  his  consent  and  that  of  the  publishers, 
his  words  are  here  quoted  at  some  length. 

After  referring  to  the  behaviour  of  our  town  population  when  on 
picnics  in  the  country  and  even  in  the  town  thoroughfares  as 
"  perhaps  the  most  public  sign  of  a  lack  of  humanizing  teaching  in 
our  common  schools,"  the  writer  says  : — "  Manners,  in  themselves, 
may  mean  much  or  little.  At  the  best,  we  look  upon  them  as  the 
tactful  outward  and  visible  signs  of  an  unselfish  character.  To 
most  of  us,  however,  better  manners  would  simply  mean  a  more 
courteous  demeanour  towards  each  other,  and  less  friction  in  our 

*  The  School  Candidates,  a  prosaic  burlesque  by  HENRY  CLARKE,  LL.D., 
edited  by  J.  E.  BAILEY,  F.S.A.     Copies  are  now  only  to  be  had  of 
W.  N.  Pitcher  and  Co.,  Cross  Street,  Manchester. 
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business  intercourse,  and  what  this  would  mean  in  decrease  of 
worry  and  anxiety  I  will  leave  anyone  who  is  brought  much  in 
contact  with  his  fellows  to  understand.  I  do  not  desire  that  this 
subject  may  be  taught  as  an  accomplishment,  but  that  it  may 
be  regarded  seriously  as  a  means  of  sweetening  our  intercourse  with 
each  other,  and  by  which  those  kindly  feelings  inherent  in  all 
people  may  be  able  to  find  expression."  The  writer  refers  to 
the  way  in  which  a  life  of  toil  and  frequent  anxiety  may  often 
cause  the  working  classes  to  hide  this  kindlier  feeling  under  "a 
hard  exterior,  which  will  not  allow  the  better  nature  to  show  itself 
except  in  an  awkward  and  ungraceful  way.  To  soften  this  hardness, 
to  make  our  people  more  polite  in  their  language  and  refined  in 
their  ways,  ought  to  be  one  of  the  aims  of  the  elementary  school. 
.  .  .  What  the  precise  form  of  such  lessons  shall  be,  may  be  after- 
wards determined.  I  suggest  that  they  should  include  lessons  on 
the  modes  of  addressing  various  people,  how  to  perform  the  various 
little  acts  of  courtesy  to  the  aged  and  to  women,  such  as  giving  up 
a  seat  in  a  tramcar  or  railway  carriage,  rising  to  open  a  door."  'As 
"one  of  the  best  helps  towards  the  end  in  view,"  the  teaching 
of  dancing  is  suggested.  "  This  lesson  should  appear  on  the  time- 
tables of  all  mixed  schools,  and  the  use  of  the  courtesies  which  are 
customary  at  formal  dances  should  be  strictly  insisted  upon.  .  .  . 
Above  all  this,  there  ought  to  be  introduced  into  our  primary 
schools  the  sermon  or  the  address  to  children,  which  plays  so 
prominent  a  part  in  the  elevation  and  uplifting  of  the  pupils  in 
our  greatest  secondary  schools.  No  Scripture  lesson,  which  seeks  to 
impart  information,  can  take  the  place  of  this  exhortation  to  noble 
standards  of  conduct  and  high  aims  in  life  ;  and  this  address  should 
not  be  given  by  outsiders,  except  occasionally,  for  its  influence  upon 
the  teachers  would  be  as  great  as  upon  the  scholars,  providing  it 
were  given  by  qualified  members  of  the  school  staff.  He  would  be 
a  very  curious  teacher  indeed  who  could  immediately  resume  a 
dragooning,  martinet  style  after  he  himself  had  been  showing  a 
better  way,  and  thus  such  a  course  of  instruction  might  sweeten  and 
soften  all  school  work.  ...  If  it  be  true  that  it  is  not  so  much 
what  we  learn  as  how  we  learn,  a  slight  diminution  of  the  present 
extensive  curriculum  would  be  of  little  moment  compared  with 
the  enormous  gain  which  would  result  in  the  manners  and  culture 
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of  our  people.  And  this  is  not  all,  for  school  work  would  be 
carried  on  with  less  worry  and  friction,  and  learning  would  be  made 
less  irksome  to  our  youth,  and  might  thus  obtain  such  a  hold  upon 
them  that  fewer  would  hail  the  day  of  emancipation  with  the  glad- 
ness at  present  shown,  but  would  feel  some  of  the  regret  which 
their  wealthier  brothers  show  on  leaving  their  ancient  and  great 
foundations." 

Some  of  the  plans  spoken  of  are  already  partially  adopted.  It  is 
a  common  thing  for  a  college  of  music  to  include  in  its  course  some 
instruction  as  to  the  way  in  which  pupils  should  bear  themselves  on 
public  occasions.  Again,  in  the  infant  and  elementary  schools  the 
marching  in  and  out  to  music  at  the  recreation  interval,  the  musical 
drill,  and  the  kindergarten  games  (which  are  often  graceful  little 
nature  plays  representing  sylvan  life  and  scenes)  are  steps  in  the 
same  direction.  And  the  Rochdale  experience  quoted  at  the  end  of 
the  chapter  on  "  Physical  Training"  shows  that  the  sixth  standard  in 
an  elementary  school  is  capable  of  constituting  itself  a  body  of 
monitors  for  good  behaviour  in  the  playing-field,  very  much  after 
the  manner  of  Dr.  Arnold's  "  sixth  "  at  Rugby. 
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AMONGST  easily  accessible  sources  of  further  information  the 
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Hallam,  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages,  chap.  ix. 

Jusserand,  Literary  History  of  the  English  People. 

Morley,  English  Writers. 

Draper,  Intellectual  Development  of  Europe,  vol.  ii.,  chap.  v. 

Kogers,  J.  E.  Thorold,  The  British  Citizen. 

Jessopp,  The  Coming  of  the  Friars. 

Leach,  English  Schools  at  the  Reformation. 

Pattison,  Mark,  Life  of  Casaubon. 

Parker,  in  Essays  on  a  Liberal  Education  (Essay  I.). 

Knight,  Life  of  Dean  Colet. 

Lupton,  Life  of  Dean  Colet. 

Cox,  History  of  the  Grammar  School  of  Queen  Elizabeth  at  Heath, 

near  Halifax. 
Stanley,  Life  of  Dr.  Arnold. 

(2)  Educational  :— 

The  writings  of  the  authors  referred  to,  especially  Elyot,  Ascham, 

Milton,  Hoole,  Locke,  and  Herbert  Spencer. 
Quick,  Educational  Reformers. 

„      edition  of  Locke's  TJwughts. 
Daniel,  edition  of  Locke's  Thoughts. 
Fowler's  edition  of  The  Conduct  of  the  Understanding. 
Browning,  Introduction  to  The  History  of  Educational  TJieories.  • 

„         edition  of  Milton's  Tractate. 
Laurie,  John  Amos  Comenius. 
Barnard,  History  of  English  Pedagogy. 
Compayre",  History  of  Pedagogy. 
Fitch,  Lectures  on  Teaching. 
Wilson,  J.  M.,  Essays  and  Addresses. 
'  Payne,  J.,  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Education. 

„      W.  H.,  Contributions  to  the  Science  of  Education. 
Leitch,  Practical  Educationists. 
Sonnenschein,  Cyclopcedia  of  Education.    - 
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Arnold,  Dr.,  on  memory-work  in  schools,  62;  the  place  of  interest  in 
education,  67;  moral  education,  116;  the  value  of  the  playing-field, 
119. 

Ascham  (The  Schoolmaster,  1570),  his  language  method,  31;  on  physical 
training,  39. 

Bacon,  on  the  causes  favourable  to  the  classical  learning,  19;  his  influence 
on  intellectual  education,  55,  56  ;  on  education  values,  82. 

Barclay,  satires  on  the  schoolmen,  24. 

Becon,  chaplain  to  Archbishop  Cranmer,  on  the  aim  of  education,  28. 

Bellers  (College  of  Industry,  1696),  outline  of  his  scheme,  98,  99. 

Brinsley  (The  Grammar  School,  1612  and  1627),  on  school  hours,  44 ;  on 
use  of  English  tongue,  69  ;  illustrates  the  current  practice,  71. 

Colet,  founder  of  St.  Paul's  School,  25. 

Comenius,  visit  to  England,  1641-1642  ;  influence  on  Hoole,  Locke,  and 
Milton,  and  account  of  his  system,  71-75 ;  compared  with  Locke, 
74,  75,  note. 

Coote(The  English  Schoolmaster,  1627),  a  work  on  elementary  education, 

85,  86. 

Cranmer,  Archbishop,  friend  of  education,  26;  education  of  the  poor,  35. 
Dury  (The  Reformed  School,  1649),  applies  psychology  to  education,  57,  58. 
Elyot,  Sir  Thomas  (The  Governor,  1534),  28-30;  on  physical  training,  38. 

Erasmus,  views  on  education,  22,  23  ;  few  grammar  rules,  67  ;  on  moral 
training,  106. 

Fitch,  Sir  Joshua,  on  school  subjects,  74,  75,  94. 
Greene,  an  Elizabethan  novelist,  on  English  writers,  17,  18. 
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Goldsmith,  on  moral  training  in  schools,  117. 

Hallam,  on  education  in  the  Middle  Ages,  4  ;  on  the  principles  of 
intellectual  development,  54,  55. 

Harris,  W.  T.,  on  Anglo-Saxon  education,  106. 

Hoole  (New  Discovery  of  the  Old  Art  of  Keeping  School,  1659),  translated 
Orbis  Pictus,  with  Preface,  1658 ;  on  collective  games,  48 ;  psychological 
aspect  of  education,  59  ;  on  interest,  67  ;  language  method,  77,  78 ; 
on  early  education,  86,  87  ;  on  moral  training,  106. 

Jessopp,  on  the  English  Franciscans,  7,  8,  11. 

John  of  Salisbury,  on  the  scholastic  learning,  6. 

Jusserand,  on  a  tentative  English  renascence  in  14th  century,  10. 

Lancaster,  on  the  playground  life,  45,  118,  119. 

Leach,  on  libraries  in  the  Middle  Ages,  7 ;  secondary  education  before  the 
Reformation,  11,  12. 

Lily  (Latin  Grammar,  edition  of  1692,  Preface),  on  value  of  interest  in 
study,  66. 

Locke  (Thoughts  on  Education,  1693  ;  Tract  on  Working  Schools,  1697  ; 
Conduct  of  the  Understanding,  posthumously,  1706),  opponent  of 
purely  classical  learning,  16  ;  on  physical  training,  40-42 ;  psycho- 
logical  principles  in  education,  60-62 ;  theory  of  interest,  63-  65  ;  a 
realist  in  aim,  76  ;  on  language  teaching,  78,  79  ;  criticism  of,  79  ;  on 
education  values,  82,  83 ;  on  early  education,  87,  88 ;  on  moral 
education,  108-115  ;  a  typical  English  educationist,  107  ;  compared 
with  Dr.  Arnold,  115,  116;  with  Montaigne,  127-129  ;  with  Rousseau, 
129-131  ;  with  Herbert  Spencer,  114,  120,  130. 

Milton  (Tractate  on  Education,  1644;  College  of  Husbandry,  1651),  on 
physical  training,  42,  43  ;  on  the  place  of  interest  in  education,  65  ; 
still  a  Latin  education,  69  ;  a  realist  in  aim,  76  ;  on  general  subjects 
of  education,  83,  84 ;  scheme  for  agricultural  college,  98 ;  school 
journeys,  100. 

Mulcaster  (Positions,  1581  ;  JElementarie,  1582),  development  of  all  the 
faculties ;  physical  exercises  ;  drawing ;  universal  education,  31-33, 
35,  39,  40  ;  deportment,  132. 

Onslow,  Colonel  G.  M.,  on  English  outdoor  games,  48 ;  moral  effects,  119. 

Painter,  History  of  education,  55. 

Petty,  Sir  W.  (The  Advancement  of  Heal  Learning,  1647),  89,  98. 
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Rogers,  Thorold,  on  education  in  England  before  the  Renascence,  2,  11, 
12  ;  on  the  practical  uses  of  the  higher  education,  103. 

Spencer,  Herbert,  on  physical  education,  45  ;  on  interest,  67  ;  on  school 
subjects,  92,  93;  practical  education,  102;  on  moral  education,  120, 121. 
Spenser,  purely  English  in  style,  18,  21. 

Stow,  on  the  playground  life,  45,  46  ;  moral  training,  118,  119. 
Sturm,  a  classical  educator,  16,  123-125. 

Webster,  writing  master  at  end  of  17th  century,  on  psychological  order 
in  education,  60 ;  on  English  grammar,  70 ;  on  commercial  education,  90. 

Wilson,  Archdeacon,  on  physical  education,  51-53  ;  on  moral  education. 
122. 

Wotton,  Sir  H.,  on  child  study,  56  ;  on  practical  education,  97. 
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event  in  the  growth  of  our  educational  literature,  and  teachers  who  take  my 
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Rev.  R.  H.  QUICK,  in  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION. 
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satisfied.  Teachers  and  educationists  will  find  that  they  can  hardly  do  with- 
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